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The Passing Years. 
By S. S. Cryor, D.D. 
I. 


As ships that sail away upon the sea 

Bearing their treasure to some distant clime, 
So sink our days behind the mist of years, 

That roll above the ever flowing stream of Time. 


II. 


‘‘A shadow that declineth,’’ sang the Seer; 
A more than shadow in our lives are they: 

A stream that flowing onward seeks the sea, 
And in its rapid progress will not stay ; 


ITT. 


A dream, a flood, a tale that’s idly told 
By travelers ere they sleep by some camp-fire, 
Whose flames make ghastly shadows in the night, 
Then slowly sinking into gloom expire; 


IV. 


Anarrow cleaving silently the air, 

Shot by some unknown hand with mighty power; 
A post that swiftly flies away 

Bearing the message of a passing hour. 


V. 


So pass the years, and on their bosom bear 
Treasures of love more dear than all beside, 
White-winged ships that slip their moorings here, 

To glide away upon the ebbing tide. 


VI. 
\We would not call them back to toil and tears, 
To share the sadness of our lonely night; ' 


Safe in the peace of God’s eternal years 
They know no sorrow in that land of light. 
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IRVING 


Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Primary Department for Children. 


Carriage will call when desired. 


This school, so well known for twenty-one years, has moved into elegant 
aud commodious buildings on the N. E. corner of California and Buchanan 
Streets. It gives full Seminary and College preparatory courses, languages, 
elocution, music in all its branches, and art. 

It is an accredited school to the universities. For further information 
eddress the Principal, Rev. Edward B. Church, A. M. 


Cogswell Polytechnical College. 


26th and FOLSOM STS., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Oldest Polytechnical School on the Coast. 


TECHNICAL CouRSEs include Carpentry, Cabinet Making, Pattern Making, 
Forging, Moulding, Casting, Machine Shop Practice, Freehand Drawing, 
Mechanical Drawing, Sewing, Dressmaking, Millinery, Cooking, Stenography 
end T ype-writing. 

ACADEMIC WoRK includes Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Physics, 
Chen:istry, English and History. 


Competent Teachers in All Departments. 


For further information address, J. H. CULVER, Secretary; or W. H. V. 
RAYMOND, Superintendent of Instruction. 


Theological Albany, Oregon. 
S em i n a ry Offers a Literary, Commercial, or Normal Edu- 


cation under most favorable circumstances. 


San Anselmo, Cal. The Faculty is composed of scholarly men and 
women. 


College Hall is a roomy building, well 
The next term will begin Wednesday, Septem- | lighted, heated and ventilated. 

ber 2ist, 1898. For catalogues and information| There are Two College Courses — the 

address Classical and Scientific, and a regular Business 


on THR FACULTY, | 


Write to the President, 
San Anselmo, Cal. WALLACK HOWE LEE, A. M. 


PORTLAN D—® 
®—ACADEMY. 


Superior advantages for both sexes. Three 
First Term Begins Wednésday y aaurene: Classical, Literary and Scien- 


Sept. 14th, 1898, at 10 A. M.| tific. 
— THOROUGH DEPART- 


The Academy includes a Primary and Gram- . 
mar School, a College-fitting School and a de- Christian homes ready for boarding stu- 


dents. The new location is an ideal place for 
partment of advanced work in the Languages, residence. Fall term begins September 13, 
Mathematics, English Literature and Chemistry. 1898. For catalogue, etc., address the Presi- 


dent, 
For particulars address REV. GUY W. WADSWORTH, 


PORTLAND ACADEMY, Portland, Or 827 Grand View Avenue, Los Angeles, California 


SEMINARY 


The Oldest 


Provestant Schoo! Girls on Ihe Pacitic Coast. 


Grants diplomas and confers degrees. Rare 
Opportunities Offered in Music. One hour's 
ride from San Francisco, Board and 
Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 
$175. Write for Catalogue to 


MRS.C.T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 
Mills College PP, O., Alameda Co., Cal. 


Fall Term Opens August 3d, 1898. 


HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


MISS ZAIDEE M. BROWN, MRS, LUCY 
FLETCHER BROWN, Principals. 


_ Prepares for all colleges that admit women, 

especially Stanford University, where its 
graduates are admitted without examination on 
recommendation of the principals. 


Board and Tuition per year - - $400 

Tuition (for girls living with pa- 
rents or guardians) - - - §I00 
Write for catalogue to 


MISS ZAIDEE M. BROWN, 


Palo Alto, Cal. 
School opens Sept. 6th. 


The McCormick Theological Seminary 
will open Thursday, Sept. 22d, at3 Pp. m., 


with an address by a member of the Faculty. 
Rooms will be drawn by the new students at 10 
A. M. in the Chapel. Full corps of Professors. 
Electives are ered in all departments. For 
catalogues and further information address: 


FACULTY, 1060 N. Halstead Street, Chicago. 


MOUNT TASALPAIS 


Military Academy 


SAN RAFAEL. 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 
REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, A, M., 
Head Master. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


BOYNTON & ESTERLY, 
Pacific Coast Managers, 


420 Parrott Building, San Francisco, 

525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. | 
Over 12,000 teachers placed. Manual free. Now 
is the time for teachers to register for good 
positions, and for school officers to secure 
the best teachers. 


A YOUNG LADY 


Fully competent to act as tutor in a private 
family and one having success in the care of 
children, wishes to give part of her time in ex- 
change for board, while pursuing her studies at 
Berkeley. Any family needing such assistance, 
either in San Francisco, Oakland or Berkeley, 
may address ‘“*TEACHER,”’ 
Care of THE OCCIDENT, 1170 Market street, San 

Francisco. 
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Our Point of Diew. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

In some quarters there seems to 
be a demand that the Administra- 
tion shall at once map out a defi- 
nite outline of policy in regard to the disposition 
of our newly acquired territory. It will take 
time and fuller knowledge to know what is best. 


We have chosen wise men to consider these 
things. Let us wait for their verdict in patience. 


When a wooden ship comes to 
Auger, POrt for examination the ship- 

wright takes an auger and bores 
holes into her planking to see what is the condi- 
tion for service; and he then marks each spot 
tested with a symbol of the result. Shall we not 
test ourselves and see what we need for the most 
efficient service in the new year of church work 
after vacation ? 


Our Need of 
Patience. 


Using the 


The blessed work of a learned 
A Growing Good. and godly ministry is supple- 

mented by a large number of 
valuable agencies working along kindred lines. 
The religious press is one of these useful adju- 
vants, and clinches many a truth to the help of 
souls. Among others, a good bookstore is a 
fountain of life, mental, moral and spiritual. San 
Francisco is on the up-grade in the matter of the 
supply of good literature. We might greatly 
extend the list of centers of light, but have space 
only to note with pleasure the growing and help- 
ful facilities for satisfying one’s literary cravings 
provided in such places as Doxey’s, the Em- 
porium and the American Tract Society, the 
first and last named being in that accessible loca- 
tion, readily found, in the Palace Hotel. The 
appetite for good reading is growing, and we 
wish to congratulate these and their worthy asso- 
ciates in the useful craft named, in view of their 
larger helpfulness and, as we trust, their larger 
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profits due to more readers and readers who 
read more. 

On Sunday, August 14, the 
cannon boomed on Mare Island, 
and the dirge in going and 
lighter music in returning from the place of sepul- 
ture, were heard upon the seven hills of Vallejo. 
The Senior Admiral W. A. Kirkland, U. S.N., 
was no more. He succumbed to the shock of a 
surgical operation made necessary in order to 
disengage an accidental loup in the intestine. 
He was a bluff yet warm-hearted sailor. When 
a local clergyman once rebuked the Admiral for 
swearing, he replied, ‘‘Well, 7 don’t mean any- 
thing by it, just as you preach a good many 
things which you don’t really mean.’’ When once 
the Secretary of the Navy required him to read 
an order to several foremen, forbidding them to 
swear at their workmen, he did so, and coming 
from him it was almost amusing as he added, 
‘‘Now, gentlemen, hereafter when anything goes 
wrong with your men, I shall expect you not to 
say any mean words, but just kindly remark, 
God bless you, God bless you!’ 

We often have wondered why 
upon returning from a funeral, 
conducted by military authori- 
ties, the band plays such trifling selections. Re- 
cently a band played a selection which intimates 
that a calorific season is about to ensue in some 
venerable municipality. It seemed so out of 
place to follow this custom that we recently asked 
the naval officer in charge where we had offici- 
ated at a funeral service, why this thing was 
done. He said it was done to relieve the strain 
upon the men from the loss of a companion and 
from the solemn service. We could only think 
that there is much cheerful music in the noble 
classic compositions more suitable. The stand- 
ard operas have many joyful measures and would 
in our thinking be more appropriate than ‘‘The 


Girl I Left Behind Me,’’ or ‘‘Ain’t We Glad 
We've Got Him Under.’’ 


The Passing of 
the Admiral. 


On Military 
Funerals. 


| 
| 
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A Voice Anent Hawaii, U. S. A. 


I have been asked to say something about the 
missionary work in Hawaii. A great many in- 
teresting facts came to my knowledge during my 
stay there the past winter, and I became intensely 
interested in the Hawaiian people and their fu- 
ture. It is of course a vitally interesting subject 
to us all just now in view of the very recent an- 
nexation of Hawaii, for now they are our people, 
our wards like our Indians. The work among 
them is truly home missionary work, and our 
duties to them are vastly changed and increased. 
The missionary aspect can hardly be considered 
apart from the political situation. 


THE PROBLEM OF ANNEXATION, 


I have been among those who did not believe 
in annexation considered from the point of ad- 
vantage to the United States, and although the 
present war has demonstrated beyond doubt the 
value of Honolulu as a coaling station and base 
of supplies, it would be hard to find any other 
argument in favor of it, unless we take the higher 
ground of Christian responsibility and missionary 
effort. I am aware that this is a very unpopular 
view of the subject now, both here and in Hono- 
lulu. The open-hearted hospitality and kindness 
shown our ‘‘boys in blue’’ has won the hearts of 
all opponents; and now that annexation is an ac- 
complished fact, it better becomes us to accept 
the situation, and soberly consider how the many 
knotty problems can be so solved that annexation 
may prove of advantage to us as well as a bless- 
ing to the Hawaiians. 

The white population has always seemed as a 
unit in favor of annexation. Many of them are 
Americans, born and bred, have an intense: sym- 
pathy and love for our institutions, and Uncle 
Sam will never have any more loyal, patriotic 
citizens than those of Hawaii. The natives, 
when I was there, seemed to be either lazily in- 
different or wanted their own form of .govern- 
ment with their charming young Princess Kaiu- 
lani at its head; but in the last two months, if re- 
ports are true, the hostility has been overcome, 
and they are at least willing that the Stars and 
Stripes should take the place of their own flay. 
In that manner one of the knotty problems has 
solved itself. 

THE LEPERS. 


Another problem which we must face at once 
is the care of the Hawaiian lepers, which must 
devolve upon us now. I found it exceedingly 
difficult, while there, to gain any facts in regard 
to this dread disease. There seems to be a tacit 
agreement among the residents to ignore the sub- 
ject, and if tourists are curious in regard to it, 
they are met by such a polite stare that the sub- 
ject is soon dropped and their investigations 
cease; but the alarming and sorrowful fact re- 
mains that owing to the unclean habits of the 
natives and their exceeding immorality, very few 
of the native families are free from it. It is esti- 


mated that, including the 1,400 at Molokai and 
those at large, five per cent of the inhabitants of 
these islands are lepers, and the extinction of the 
native race will be nearly accomplished in fifty 
years. Many of the white families also have 
some member afflicted with it. We must give 
the authorities credit, however, for being very 
active and vigilant in this. Physicians are re- 
quired by law to report to the health officers any 
suspicious cases that come to their knowledge, 
and this is sometimes a very painful duty when 
such person happens to be a personal friend or 
next-door neighbor. The strong arm of the law 
is ever reaching out for the leper and his se- 
gregation and banishment to Molokai is sure to 
come. In this respect this country compares 
very favorably with the South American coun- 
tries and also our new possessions, the Philip- 
pines, where the leper is allowed to walk the 
streets and beg unmolested. The most horrify- 
ing fact to me is that these lepers marry and 
children are born at Molokai. Shall we ever be 
able to teach these people, so lately civilized, 
what we have ourselves so recently learned, that 
marriage is only for the mentally and physically 
sound? [am afraid not, and the only solution 
of the problem, in my mind, is segregation. We 
must have ¢wo Molokais. I sincerely hope the 
people will awake to the importance of this mat- 
ter, and that our Government will take vigorous 
measures to stamp out this dread disease, which 
is not only decimating the natives so rapidly, but 
proving a fearful menace to us all. Our mis- 
sionary effort must be directed towards saving 
the bodies as well as the souls of these people. 


RACIAL FEATURES. 


The Hawaiians are a gentle, kindly race, and 
yield very readily to religious teachings. You 
know they were never cannibals like so many 
of the South Sea Islanders, although many of 
their practices were very cruel and _ barbarous, 
and they offered human beings in sacrifice in 
their religious rites. They are generous toa 
fault, parting readily with anything they possess 
to friend or stranger. Witness how they have lost 
their lands, very few of them owning even the 
wretched cabin in which they live. They are im- 
provident and careless as children, and very, very 
lazy. But who can blame them for this, when 
the climate is so mild and nature so generous? 
An acre of land will raise taro enough which 
made into poi will last a family a year. There is 
always fish to be’caught for the fun of it, and as 
for clothes, it is only the requirements of civili- 
zation that make them at all necessary, and many of 
the small children run about all day in and out 
of the warm salt water, with no covering but 
their beautiful brown skins and their innocent 
unconsciousness. 

With civilization and the education which is be- 
ing given to the Hawaiian girls, come a multi- 
plicity of wants and no legitimate means of grati- 
fying them. There is no work for the Hawaiian 


| 
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woman but the making of leis, or wreaths of 
flowers on the public streets. No one will hire 
her; she has had notraining in household duties; 
the craft of the needle is a sealed book to her, 
and the ever present fear of that dread disease 
makes her presence not desired in the homes of 
the whites. Is it any wonder that many of 
these women part with what they should hold 
dearer than life? How shall we instil in these 
soft, languorous natures the stern elements of 
personal purity and moral rectitude? 


MARRIAGE AND MISSIONS. 


I must not forget to add there is one occupa- 
tion open to the Hawaiian girl—that of marriage. 
She is sought in marriage by the Chinese and 
Japanese merchant, while many of the white men 
think her good enough to be their wives and 
mothers of their children; and however much we 
may theoretically condemn such a mixing of 
races, we cannot deny that these half-whites, as 
they are called, are a fine race, and mentally and 
physically an improvement on their ancestors. 

Much has been done for the natives by the 
missionaries. They have their schools and 
churches-—sixty-four schools taught by Hawaiian 
teachers alone, in these Islands. I greatly en- 
joyed the service in the native church, the large 
audience (all natives), andthe sermon and hymns 
in the Hawatian language. Many of them are 
sincere Christians in life and deed. They have 
their Bible readers—native women who meet for 
prayer in the native church before starting on 
their rounds. 

I was also much interested in the work of the 
Rev. Frank Damon, son of the old missionary 
father whom many of you remember. His 
charming wife was born in China, daughter of a 
missionary, and both speak Chinese perfectly. 
They have a_ boarding school for Chinese boys, 
fitting them for missionary work among’ their 
own race. 


I would say here the Chinese in Honolulu ~ 


seem to be a superior class, and as they are well 
treated, they have quiet dignity and self-respect. 
They take no interest in politics apparently, and 
are the real workers of the country. Climate, ap- 
parently, has no deleterious influence on Chinese 
energy and industry. 


THE TREND AND THE FUTURE. 


Physically, the Hawaiians are a fine race, with 
pleasant features, and straight, well-developed 
figures, with much the air of dignity and pride of 
our own Indians. Their genial, teachable natures 
and ever ready ‘‘Aloha’’—‘‘My love to you,’’ 
makes them very pleasant to work among. 

Honolulu is the most orderly, law-abiding 
town I was ever in. The streets are safe and 
quiet at any hour, and burglary and theft are prac- 
tically unknown in that land of perpetual open 
doors and windows, and unlocked bureau drawers. 
Will it be so, I wonder, when we have taken pos- 
session and sent down the inevitable throng of 
politicians and adventurers? AST. 


In conclusion, has the coming of the mission- 
ary, with the inevitable evils that accompany the 
advance of civilization, been a blessing to these 
Hawaiian people? Shall we be able, now they 
are our people, to better their condition and do 
our duty by them? Yes, I think so. As the 
rule of Christian England has been a benefit to 
India, so the rule of our country, representing 
as we do to-day the highest form of religion, 
government and civilization will, in the end, ele- 
vate and purify this people. But we must do our 
duty in the matter, and by earnest, intelligent 
missionary effort see to it that annexation proves 
a blessing, and not the greatest calamity that has 
befallen this unfortunate and fast vanishing peo- 
ple, the sadness of whose destiny is echoed in the 
mournful minor key of their beautiful native 
songs. Let us pray that in the great day when 
the final account books are opened, they may 
show that we have rescued many beautiful souls 
for Christ’s Kingdom, and have hastened the 
day when the uttermost parts of the earth shall 
praise him. Mrs. D. W. Balch. 


Bunching Things. 

We have received the following article from 
the /xtertor, which of course good Dr. Gray ex- 
pects us to read properly. It is probably ‘‘one 
of his little pleasantries” whereby the word ‘‘Mc- 
Cormick’’ stands where we would write “San 
Franctsco,’’ but we will compromise matters by 
reading ‘‘San Francisco and McCormick.’’ The 
appeal made is timely, and the facts assumed 
capable of ample illustration. San Francisco 
has an agent now East trying to increase our 
scholarship funds. McCormick has the full con- 
fidence of the Presbyterian Church, and is doing 


a noble work for which we rejoice and will re- 
joice. 

When a Christian supports, or aids in support- 
ing, a faithful, earnest, deserving, poor, needy, 
devoted, promising, pious, energetic, worthy, 
capable, gifted, suitable student for the holy 
ministry, he may be said to be bunching his ben- 
evolence. He touches every avenue of benev- 
olence and Christian activity through this one 
agency. In contributing to the student’s educa- 
tion you are virtually contributing to the sev- 
eral educational departments of our Church, and 
in the student you have the prospective pastor- 
missionary, and thus you are giving to our: Mis- 
sionary Boards. McCormick Theological Semin- 
ary, Chicago, needs increased offerings toward 
its Students’ Aid or Scholarship Fund. One 
hundred dollars is the maximum aid granted by 
our Seminary, and is the estimated annual in- 
come from a scholarship, which is two thousand 
dollars. Reader, do you not realize the need 
and superiority of this form of Christian benev- 
olence? Will you not give something to its 
support ? Rev. J. G. Woods, 

Gen’l Sec’y. 
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A Voice Anent Hawai, U. S. A. 
I have been asked to say something about the 


missionary work in Hawaii. A great many in- 
teresting facts came to my knowledge during my 
stay there the past winter, and I became intensely 
interested in the Hawaiian people and their fu- 
ture. It is of course a vitally interesting subject 
to us all just now in view of the very recent an- 
nexation of Hawaii, for now they are our people, 
our wards like our Indians. The work among 
them is truly home missionary work, and our 
duties to them are vastly changed and increased. 
The missionary aspect can hardly be considered 
apart from the political situation. 


THE PROBLEM OF ANNEXATION, 


I have been among those who did not believe 
in annexation considered from the point of ad- 
vantage to the United States, and although the 
present war has demonstrated beyond doubt the 
value of Honolulu as a coaling station and base 
of supplies, it would be hard to find any other 
argument in favor of it, unless we take the higher 
ground of Christian responsibility and missionary 
effort. 1am aware that this is a very unpopular 
view of the subject now, both here and in Hono- 
lulu. The open-hearted hospitality and kindness 
shown our ‘‘boys in blue’’ has won the hearts of 
all opponents; and now that annexation is an ac- 
complished fact, it better becomes us to accept 
the situation, and soberly consider how the many 
knotty problems can be so solved that annexation 
may prove of advantage to us as well as a bless- 
ing to the Hawaiians. 

The white population has always seemed as a 
unit in favor of annexation. Many of them are 
Americans, born and bred, have an intense:sym- 
pathy and love for our institutions, and Uncle 
Sam will never have any more loyal, patriotic 
citizens than those of Hawaii. The natives, 
when I was there, seemed to be either lazily in- 
different or wanted their own form of .govern- 
ment with their charming young Princess Kaiu- 
lani at its head; but in the last two months, if re- 
ports are true, the hostility has been overcome, 
and they are at least willing that the Stars and 
Stripes should take the place of their own flay. 
In that manner one of the knotty problems has 
solved itself. 

THE LEPERS. 


Another problem which we must face at once 
is the care of the Hawaiian lepers, which must 
devolve upon us now. I found it exceedingly 
difficult, while there, to gain any facts in regard 
to this dread disease. There seems to be a tacit 
agreement among the residents to ignore the sub- 
ject, and if tourists are curious in regard to it, 
they are met by such a polite stare that the sub- 
ject is soon dropped and their investigations 
cease; but the alarming and sorrowful fact re- 
mains that owing to the unclean habits of the 
natives and their exceeding immorality, very few 
of the native families are free from it. It is esti- 


mated that, including the 1,400 at Molokai and 
those at large, five per cent of the inhabitants of 
these islands are lepers, and the extinction of the 
native race will be nearly accomplished in fifty 
years. Many of the white families also have 
some member afflicted with it. We must give 
the authorities credit, however, for being very 
active and vigilant in this. Physicians are re- 
quired by law to report to the health officers any 
suspicious cases that come to their knowledge, 
and this is sometimes a very painful duty when 
such person happens to be a personal friend or 
next-door neighbor. The strong arm of the law 
is ever reaching out for the leper and his se- 
gregation and banishment to Molokai is sure to 
come. In this respect this country compares 
very favorably with the South American coun- 
tries and also our new possessions, the Philip- 
pines, where the leper is allowed to walk the 
streets and beg unmolested. The most horrify- 
ing fact to me is that these lepers marry and 
children are born at Molokai. Shall we ever be 
able to teach these people, so lately civilized, 
what we have ourselves so recently learned, that 
marriage is only for the mentally and physically 
sound? Iam afraid not, and the only solution 
of the problem, in my mind, is segregation. We 
must have ¢wo Molokais. I sincerely hope the 
people will awake to the importance of this mat- 
ter, and that our Government will take vigorous 
measures to stamp out this dread disease, which 
is not only decimating the natives so rapidly, but 
proving a fearful menace to us all. Our mis- 
sionary effort must be directed towards saving 
the bodies as well as the souls of these people. 


RACIAL FEATURES. 


The Hawaiians are a gentle, kindly race, and 
yield very readily to religious teachings. You 
know they were never cannibals like so many 
of the South Sea Islanders, although many of 
their practices were very cruel and barbarous, 
and they offered human beings in sacrifice in 
their religious rites. They are generous toa 
fault, parting readily with anything they possess 
to friend or stranger. Witness how they have lost 
their lands, very few of them owning even the 
wretched cabin in which they live. They are im- 
provident and careless as children, and very, very 
lazy. But whocan blame them for this, when 
the climate is so mild and nature so generous? 
An acre of land will raise taro enough which 
made into poi will last a family a year. There is 
always fish to be’caught for the fun of it, and as 
for clothes, it is only the requirements of civili- 
zation that make them at all necessary, and many of 
the small children run about all day in and out 
of the warm salt water, with no covering but 
their beautiful brown skins and their innocent 
unconsciousness. 

With civilization and the education which is be- 
ing given to the Hawaiian girls, come a multi- 
plicity of wants and no legitimate means of grati- 
fying them. There is no work for the Hawaiian 
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woman but the making of leis, or wreaths of 
flowers on the public streets. | No one will hire 
her; she has had notraining in household duties; 
the craft of the needle is a sealed book to her, 
and the ever present fear of that dread disease 
makes her presence not desired in the homes of 
the whites. Is it any wonder that many of 
these women part with what they should hold 
dearer than life? How shall we instil in these 
soft, languorous natures the stern elements of 
personal purity and moral rectitude? 


MARRIAGE AND MISSIONS. 


I must not forget to add there is one occupa- 
tion open to the Hawaiian girl—that of marriage. 
She is sought in marriage by the Chinese and 
Japanese merchant, while many of the white men 
think her good enough to be their wives and 
mothers of their children; and however much we 
may theoretically condemn such a mixing of 
races, we cannot deny that these half-whites, as 
they are called, are a fine race, and mentally and 
physically an improvement on their ancestors. 

Much has been done for the natives by the 
missionaries. They have their schools and 
churches-—sixty-four schools taught by Hawaiian 
teachers alone, in these Islands. I greatly en- 
joyed the service in the native church, the large 
audience (all natives), and the sermon and hymns 
in the Hawaiian language. Many of them are 
sincere Christians in life and deed. They have 
their Bible readers—native women who meet for 
prayer in the native church before starting on 
their rounds. 

I was also much interested in the work of the 
Rev. Frank Damon, son of the old missionary 
father whom many of you remember. His 
charming wife was born in China, daughter of a 
missionary, and both speak Chinese perfectly. 
They have a_ boarding school for Chinese boys, 
fitting them for missionary work among: their 
own race. 


I would say here the Chinese in Honolulu - 


seem to be a superior class, and as they are well 
treated, they have quiet dignity and self-respect. 
They take no interest in politics apparently, and 
are the real workers of the country. Climate, ap- 
parently, has no deleterious influence on Chinese 
energy and industry. 


THE TREND AND THE FUTURE. 


Physically, the Hawaiians are a fine race, with 
pleasant features, and straight, well-developed 
figures, with much the air of dignity and pride of 
our own Indians. Their genial, teachable natures 
and ever ready ‘‘Aloha’’—‘‘My love to you,”’ 
makes them very pleasant to work among. 

Honolulu is the most orderly, law-abiding 
town I was ever in. The streets are safe and 
quiet at any hour, and burglary and theft are prac- 
tically unknown in that land of perpetual open 
doors and windows, and unlocked bureau drawers. 
Will it be so, I wonder, when we have taken pos- 
session and sent down the inevitable throng of 
politicians and adventurers? Utes, 


In conclusion, has the coming of the mission- 
ary, with the inevitable evils that accompany the 
advance of civilization, been a blessing to these 
Hawaiian people? Shall we be able, now they 
are our people, to better their condition and do 
our duty by them? Yes, I think so. As the 
rule of Christian England has been a benefit to 
India, so the rule of our country, representing 
as we do to-day the highest form of religion, 
government and civilization will, in the end, ele- 
vate and purify this people. But we must do our 
duty in the matter, and by earnest, intelligent 
missionary effort see to it that annexation proves 
a blessing, and not the greatest calamity that has 
befallen this unfortunate and fast vanishing peo- 
ple, the sadness of whose destiny is echoed in the 
mournful minor key of their beautiful native 
songs. Let us pray that in the great day when 
the final account books are opened, they may 
show that we have rescued many beautiful souls 
for Christ’s Kingdom, and have hastened the 
day when the uttermost parts of the earth shall 
praise him. Mrs. D. W. Balch. 


Bunching Things. 

We have received the following article from 
the /utertor, which of course good Dr. Gray ex- 
pects us to read properly. It is probably ‘‘one 
of his little pleasantries” whereby the word ‘‘Mc- 
Cormick’’ stands where we would write “San 
Franctsco,’’ but we will compromise matters by 
reading ‘‘San Francisco and McCormick.’’ The 
appeal made is timely, and the facts assumed 
capable of ample illustration. San Francisco 
has an agent now East trying to increase our 
scholarship funds. McCormick has the full con- 
fidence of the Presbyterian Church, and is doing 


a noble work for which we rejoice and will re- 
joice. 

When a Christian supports, or aids in support- 
ing, a faithful, earnest, deserving, poor, needy, 
devoted, promising, pious, energetic, worthy, 
capable, gifted, suitable student for the holy 
ministry, he may be said to be bunching his ben- 
evolence. He touches every avenue of benev- 
olence and Christian activity through this one 
agency. In contributing to the student’s educa- 
tion you are virtually contributing to the sev- 
eral educational departments of our Church, and 
in the student you have the prospective pastor- 
missionary, and thus you are giving to our. Mis- 
sionary Boards. McCormick Theological Semin- 
ary, Chicago, needs increased offerings toward 
its Students’ Aid or Scholarship Fund. One 
hundred dollars is the maximum aid granted by 
our Seminary, and is the estimated annual in- 
come from a scholarship, which is two thousand 
dollars. Reader, do you not realize the need 
and superiority of this form of Christian benev- 
olence? Will you not give something to its 
support ? Rev. J. G. Woods, 

Gen’l Sec’y. 
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The Opening of the Schools and the Meaning 
of Education. 

_ Just now pupils by the thousand are resuming 
their studies, from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity. Potent influences which mean every- 
thing to our republic are to be set in motion 
through the efforts of the teacher and professor. 
It is a good time to clarify our ideas of educa- 
tion. It is nota cramming process. The mind 
is not a mere place of deposit—an omnium gath- 
erum. The etymology of the term ‘‘educate’’ 
reveals the nature of the process. Zducere is the 
Latin infinitive of a verb meaning to /ead /orth, 
to educe; compare ‘‘duke,’’ a leader, the Eng- 
lish word ‘‘tug,’’ to pull or fetch onward. So 
education is the process of training a human be- 
ing. For this reason, wise educators make much 
of the study of Latin, Greek, and mathematics, 
as the thinking required to solve the questions 
involved in these studies, or disciplines, develops 
the mental powers. 

The great aim of a college course is not to ac- 
quire knowledge—that is a life work; but to 
train the mind so that it can be used toa high 
degree of efficiency in gathering and sifting and 
weighing facts and truths to be later considered. 


-It is one of the sad mistakes of some educators 


to-day that they are loading pupils with facts 
only, and not giving enough attention to the 
perfecting of mental mechanism and powers. _ It 
was easy for coal companies to stow a lot of coal 
in the bunkers of the Oregon; but Mr. Dickie 
and others spent many months in the study and 
development of those two great groves of almost 


owe & 


living steel, far down below, whose perfect move- 
ments secured a journey to be mentioned with 
the Anabasis of ancient time and the marches 
of the great Napoleon. 


Education More Than Mind Culture. 


The training of the mind is, however, only one 
of three functions of education. There is a 
hand and a heart. 

Most men ina sense live ‘‘from hand to mouth.”’ 
The world is full of men who are but one-third 
or at most two-thirds educated. The mental 
phenomenon who is all books, with no practical 
knowledge of affairs and how to do things, is a 
certain part fool. The philosopher who had to 
ask a passer-by where he himself lived, when per- 
fectly sober, was in a large sense a fool, even 
though he filled a chair in a university. We have 
no right to be fools ina pretty sensible world. 
Manual training is coming to the front. I know 
of a college professor who can make and has 
made a cabinet organ. Do you wonder that 
his pupils have respect for his ideas when they 
see his realizations? It is a pleasant sight at 
Palo Alto to see the learned professors at work 
on their beautiful lawns and gardens, while not a 
few are expert in various handicrafts. 

Beyond the leading forth of the powers of the 
mind and the training of the hand is the culture 
of the heart. Without this we may by education 
only develop the clever and competent criminal. 
Some of the ‘‘Napoleons of finance,’’ and the 
author of ‘‘The Crime of the Century’’ are 
potently in evidence just here. 


Morality, Religion and Public Education. 


There is no State law, even in California, to 
forbid the inculcation of morality, but rather a 
positive injunction to teach it. There is no law 
to forbid the appeal to the will of God as a sanc- 
tion for the necessity of moral conduct; nor is 
there any law to hinder an appeal to Jesus Christ 
as an historic person (see, in addition to the 
Bible, Tacitus, Pliny, Josephus, etc.) manifesting 
the supremely beautiful, noble and right. in con- 
duct, to be followed as an example. In a public 
school, however, supported by taxation, a He- 
brew could justly object to teaching such as 


Christians believe concerning Jesus’ divinity, 


atonement, etc., etc. Where a state university 


depends for support upon taxation of all classes, 
it would be manifestly unjust either to permit at- 
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tacks upon religious faiths held by those taxed, 
or to provide for instruction in any faith held by 
only a fraction of its supporters. Such institu- 
tions can be surrounded by annexes or religious 
halls and guilds, where, in a lawful way, the nec- 
essary but otherwise impossible religious matters 
may receive attention. This is being done in 
some of our state universities, and is a happy 
solution of a vexed problem. 


Our Hope for the Future. 

We hope to see a Westminster Hall yet, both 
at Berkeley and at Palo Alto. In fact, these 
words are written while on a journey to the 
former seat of learning, upon a mission for 
Synod, along the line here referred to. When 
so many of our youth are now resuming their 
studies, it is a fit time for our churches, at the 
mid-week meeting, to take up the subject of 
education, praying for teachers and taught, and 
for the Lord to send the means needed to the 


Committee of Synod to carry out the plans which 


they have been brooding and formulating tor sev- 
eral years. The doors are open wide to us; the 


need now is consecrated wealth to put these plans _ 


into execution. | 

Meanwhile, we plead for richer gifts to our 
denominational colleges and academies, from 
rising Occidental to the place ‘‘where rolls the 
Oregon,’ and still further north. And our 
vision looks with longing for larger things far 
enough east to almost put the Sheldon Jackson 
University at Salt Lake, Utah, on a line with 
those nearer home, and as among the power 
houses for God’s moving providence on the 
Pacific Coast. 


The Preacher’s Power To-day. 


Preaching holds its place as ever, and seemsas 
likely to last. Itcertainly hasa vigorous vitality. 
Where it has already been made much of, it still 
receives a steady support. It not only refuses 
to be jostled out of the way; but in every direc- 
tion on the earth is pushing itself into the way. 
It rests, aside from Divine authority, on a solid 
conviction among men of its value to a broad and 
deep moral and spiritual life. Instead of being a 
declining, it is an advancing institution. It is 
better informed, and has more power, than ever. 
It has more Scripturalness, clearness and sim- 
plicity, with more intellectual if not emotional 
force. 


Eriforial Motes. 


BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 
A Natural View of Piety. 

Piety is obedience to those spiritual laws in 
which God works regularly and consistently: 
great beneficent and redemptive laws. It is 
agreement, correspondence, co-operation with 
these. Personal use of these powers or thorough- 
fares or channels of the Spirit makes a divinely- 
filled life. 

Flexibility of Religious Form. 

The flexibility of religion in its expression and 
application must be remembered. The essence 
is ever the same; but the form takes on more or 
less of change. Interpretation may be corrected 
or amplified, understanding of doctrine may be 
improved, and application of principles receive 
new direction. 

Improvement in Theology. 

Theology is the very kernel of our religion. 
It presents the facts that make our faith and 
hope, our love, our prayer and praise. It has 
been held of great value in every generation of 
the Church. It is counted as great treasure to- 
day. A thousand influences help us to under- 
stand it better. Scholasticism and mannerism 
are being eliminated; minute speculation and end- 
less division are passing by; the artificial is yield- 
ing to the natural. 

We have gained by great improvement in the 
science of criticism. by increased knowledge of 
Hebrew and Greek, and of ancient Biblical peo- 
ple and times. We have gained by history, by 
modern philosophy, and even by physical sci- 


ence. We are getting nearer to the perfect 
word of God. It is clearer, purer, and so more 
powerful. 


\ ‘ 
Christians in the World. 

The danger is gone that Christians will again 
become ascetic. The danger is gone that they 
will turn back upon business and politics, upon 
home and society, upon science and art, upon 
life in all its fullness. Once, Christians did this. 
They largely left the world to itself. They with- 


drew and left luxurious and vicious cities to their 
sin and suffering; withdrew and left an unjust 
social system to its oppression; withdrew and left 
the world to its moral and political decay. They 
avoided the law court, the mart of business and 
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The Opening of the Schools and the Meaning 


of Education. 


_ Just now pupils by the thousand are resuming 
their studies, from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity. Potent influences which mean every- 
thing to our republic are to be set in motion 
through the efforts of the teacher and professor. 
It is a good time to clarify our ideas of educa- 
tion. It is not a cramming process. The mind 
is not a mere place of deposit—an omnium gath- 
erum. The etymology of the term ‘‘educate’’ 
reveals the nature of the process. ducere is the 
Latin infinitive of a verb meaning to dead forth, 
to educe; compare ‘‘duke,’’ a leader, the Eng- 
lish word ‘‘tug,’’ to pull or fetch onward. So 
education is the process of training a human be- 
ing. Forthis reason, wise educators make much 
of the study of Latin, Greek, and mathematics, 
as the thinking required to solve the questions 
involved in these studies, or disciplines, develops 
the mental powers. 

The great aim of a college course is not to ac- 
quire knowledge—that is a life work; but to 
train the mind so that it can be used toa high 
degree of efficiency in gathering and sifting and 
weighing facts and truths to be later considered. 


Jt is one of the sad mistakes of some educators» 


to-day that they are loading pupils with facts 
only, and not giving enough attention to the 
perfecting of mental mechanism and powers. | It 
was easy for coal companies to stow a lot of coal 
in the bunkers of the Oregon, but Mr. Dickie 
and others spent many months in the study and 
development of those two great groves of almost 


living steel, far down below, whose perfect move- 
ments secured a journey to be mentioned with 
the Anabasis of ancient time and the marches 
of the great Napoleon. 


Education More Than Mind Culture. 


The training of the mind is, however, only one 
of three functions of education. There is a 
hand and a heart. 

Most men ina sense live ‘‘from hand to mouth.’’ 
The world is full of men who are but one-third 
or at most two-thirds educated. The mental 
phenomenon who is all books, with no practical 
knowledge of affairs and how to do things, is a 
certain part fool. The philosopher who had to 
ask a passer-by where he himself lived, when per- 
fectly sober, was in a large sense a fool, even 
though he filled a chair in a university. We have 
no right to be fools ina pretty sensible world. 
Manual training is coming to the front. I know 
of a college professor who can make and has 
made a cabinet organ. Do you wonder that 
his pupils have respect for his ideas when they 
see his realizations? It is a pleasant sight at 
Palo Alto to see the learned professors at work 
on their beautiful lawns and gardens, while not a 
few are expert in various handicrafts. 

Beyond the leading forth of the powers of the 
mind and the training of the hand is the culture 
of the heart. Without this we may by education 
only develop the clever and competent criminal. 
Some of the ‘‘Napoleons of finance,’’ and the 
author of ‘‘The Crime of the Century’’ are 
potently in evidence just here. 


Morality, Religion and Public Education. 


There is no State law, even in California, to 
forbid the inculcation of morality, but rather a 
positive injunction to teach it. There is no law 
to forbid the appeal to the will of God as a sanc- 
tion for the necessity of moral conduct; nor is 
there any law to hinder an appeal to Jesus Christ 
as an historic person (see, in addition to the 
Bible, Tacitus, Pliny, Josephus, etc.) manifesting 
the supremely beautiful, noble and right in con- 
duct, to be followed as an example. In a public 
school, however, supported by taxation, a He- 
brew could justly object to teaching such as 
Christians believe concerning Jesus’ divinity, 
atonement, etc., etc. Where a state university 
depends for support upon taxation of all classes, 
it would be manifestly unjust either to permit at- 
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tacks upon religious faiths held by those taxed, 
or to provide for instruction in any faith held by 
only a fraction of its supporters. Such institu- 
tions can be surrounded by annexes or religious 
halls and guilds, where, in a lawful way, the nec- 
essary but otherwise impossible religious matters 
may receive attention. This is being done in 
some of our state universities, and is a happy 
solution of a vexed problem. 


Our Hope for the Future. 

We hope to see a Westminster Hall yet, both 
at Berkeley and at Palo Alto. In fact, these 
words are written while on a journey to the 
former seat of learning, upon a mission for 
Synod, along the line here referred to. When 
so many of our youth are now resuming their 
studies, it is a fit time for our churches, at the 
mid-week meeting, to take up the subject of 
education, praying for teachers and taught, and 
for the Lord to send the means needed to the 
Committee of Synod to carry out the plans which 
they have been brooding and formulating for sev- 
eral years. The doors are open wide to us; the 


need now is consecrated wealth to put these plans _ 


into execution. 

Meanwhile, we plead for richer gifts to our 
denominational colleges and academies, from 
rising Occidental to the place ‘‘where rolls the 
Oregon,’’ and still further north. And our 
vision looks with longing for larger things far 
enough east to almost put the Sheldon Jackson 
University at Salt Lake, Utah, on a line with 
those nearer home, and as among the fower 
houses for God’s moving providence on the 
Pacific Coast. 


The Preacher’s Power To-day. 


Preaching holds its place as ever, and seemsas 
likely to last. It certainly hasa vigorous vitality. 
Where it has already been made much of, it still 
receives a steady support. It not only refuses 
to be jostled out of the way; but in every direc- 
tion on the earth is pushing itself into the way. 
It rests, aside from Divine authority, on a solid 
conviction among men of its value to a broad and 
deep moral and spiritual life. Instead of being a 
declining, it is an advancing institution. It is 
better informed, and has more power, than ever. 
It has more Scripturalness, clearness and sim- 
plicity, with more intellectual if not emotional 
force. 


Eritorial Notes. 


BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 
A Natural View of Piety. 

Piety is obedience to those spiritual laws in 
which God works regularly and consistently: 
great beneficent and redemptive laws. It is 
agreement, correspondence, co-operation with 
these. Personal use of these powers or thorough- 
fares or channels of the Spirit makes a divinely- 
filled life. 

Flexibility of Religious Form. 

The flexibility of religion in its expression and 
application must be remembered. The essence 
is ever the same; but the form takes on more or 
less of change. Interpretation may be corrected 
or amplified, understanding of doctrine may be 
improved, and application of principles receive 
new direction. 

Improvement in Theology. 

Theology is the very kernel of our religion. 
It presents the facts that make our faith and 
hope, our love, our prayer and praise. It has 
been held of great value in every generation of 
the Church. It is counted as great treasure to- 
day. A thousand influences help us. to under- 
stand it better. Scholasticism and mannerism 
are being eliminated; minute speculation and end- 
less division are passing by; the artificial is yield- 
ing to the natural. 

We have gained by great improvement in the 
science of criticism, by increased knowledge of 
Hebrew and Greek, and of ancient Biblical peo- 
ple and times. We have gained by history, by 
modern philosophy, and even by physical sci- 


ence. We are getting nearer to the perfect 
word of God. It is clearer, purer, and so more 
powerful. 


Christians in the World, 

The danger is gone that Christians will again 
become ascetic. The danger is gone that they 
will turn back upon business and politics, upon 
home and society, upon science and art, upon 
life in all its fullness. Once, Christians did this. 
They largely left the world to itself. They with- 
drew and left luxurious and vicious cities to their 
sin and suffering; withdrew and left an unjust 
social system to its oppression; withdrew and left 
the world to its moral and political decay. They 
avoided the law court, the mart of business and 
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the arena of politics. They did not make direct 
attack upon personal and domestic vice, upon 
flagrant wrong, civil or industrial, but left them 
to do their deadly work. 

To-day, Christians have largely thrown this all 
aside. They co-operate with philosophy and 
science, with art and literature, with business and 
education. They champion better homes, a bet- 
ter civic and industrial system, better education. 
In every direction they are completing their sys- 
tems of thought and action. In every direction 
they are at the very center of the camps of prog- 
ress. The Gospel-people mean to be men of 
philosophy, men of science and learning, men of 
business. They have entered fully into the world 
to make its literary and scientific kingdoms, its 
industrial and civic kingdoms, the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of his Christ. 


Worship of the Holy Ghost. 


The founder and supporter of the church is he 
who ‘‘walketh in the midst of the seven golden 
candlesticks,’’ he ‘‘who holdeth the seven stars in 
his right hand.’’ In him is the appointing and 
conducting; is the life and growth, the real ser- 
vice and success of the church. The early church 
began with a baptism upon Christians, with a 
great work of the Holy Ghost, and with this en- 
dowment was helped in organizing, in formula- 
ting doctrine, in shaping worship and polity and 
policy. As aSpirit-filled church she went for- 
ward. 

It is a work of the Spirit to assist in the wor- 
ship of God, to inspire and direct the worship- 
pers. There is worship right and with authority 
and blessing. The leader is to be in the atmos- 
phere of the Spirit. The preacher is to be 
breathed upon in all his trained powers, bodily, 
mental, emotional. This supreme inspiration is 
to affect his themes, his manner in his praying, 
his reading the Word, his preaching. Peter 
reached the three thousand by the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven. Paul said to the Thes- 
salonians, ‘‘Our Gospel came not unto you in 


word only, but also in power and in the Holy 
Ghost.”’ 


So in the singing. The church has a noble 
hymnody: the hymns of Israel, the ancient Greek, 
the medieval Latin, the modern hymns. In sing- 
ing we have ‘‘access in one Spirit unto the 
Father, in worship’’ in Spirit and in truth. ‘‘The 
Father seeketh such to worship him.’’ Those 
in whom the Spirit dwells are directed and in- 


spired in their service of song in the family and 


in the house of the Lord. 


So in all the ordinances. Their power is in 
the Spirit. In the ancient Jewish, in the Chris- 
tian church, the power is in the fulfillment of the 
promises of Him who appointed tabernacle, 
temple and priesthood; who instituted united, 
formal worship. 


The Failure of Natural Civilization. 


The tendency, if any, toward an ideal society 
is often interfered with and even broken up by 
human will. Historic life, instead of being or- 
derly and intelligible, is in much disorderly, 
confused and without meaning. The gracious 
processes of God are disturbed; the crystal lines 
not brought out; the completed whole does not 
appear. God is right, but man is wrong. And 
so the unity of science is in history wanting, the 
unity of philosophy far to find. 

Heathen civilization has in societies lesser and 
larger stopped advancing, sooner or later. 
Neither inherent force nor happy accident has 
presented permanent growth. This neither in 


the vast and fertile river plains of the Nile nor of 
the Euphrates and Tigris, nor of the Ganges, 
nor of the Hoang-Ho and Yang-tse-Kiang. Not 
one of these hives of humanity has been superior 
to decay; much less have the great infertile wil- 
derness plains been so, the Sahara, the Arabian 
peninsula, and the table lands of Central Asia. 

Sooner or later a distinctively social degenera- 
tion hasset in,the world around, outside of Christen- 
dom. It has done so on the shores of the Medit- 
erranean, in Southwestern Asia and Northeast- 
ern Africa. It has done so in India and China. 
Egyptian culture developed and worked out its 
destiny long ago; the Chaldean perished early, 
and the Assyrian; the Persian grew, and decayed; 
the Romans found the Greek race and the East- 
ern people it had influenced in a low and decay- 
ing state: while the Roman decline and fall needs 
no second historian. 

Hindu culture, with all its abominable super- 
stitions and sad customs of caste and widowhood, 
with poverty and without patriotism, is dead. 
Burmah, Siam and Thibet, the lands of Buddha, 
for long have had little vitality, religious, politi- 
cal or intellectual, while the stagnation of Chink 
is proverbial. | 

There is in the heathen world an apparently 
steady renewal of evil to its fullstrength. Growth 
has been forever followed by decay. Blundering 
and folly, injustice and inhumanity have forever 
repeated themselves. Says Bagehot: ‘‘Asa rule. 
a stationary state is by far the most frequent con- 
dition of man, as far as history describes that 
condition. The progressive state is only an oc- 
casional exception.’’ 
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Art. 


BY REV. E. WOODWARD BROWN. 


The sense of the divine gives help to the sense 
of beauty. There is a kinship between religion 
and high art. Faith. hope and love help to per- 
ceive, enjoy and represent form and color and 
beautiful sound, and all of beauty that appeals to 
the senses, and all which is_ behind that; help to 
enjoy picture and sculpture, architecture and 
music. The sense of the divine gives the deep- 
est meaning to the drama and epic of human life; 
it tends to drive out the base in art, and to bring 
in the noble. 


Religion has much to do with imaginative, with 
poetic and artistic impression. It has dominated 
this realm in various ages and lands. Two-thirds 
of the Iliad and Odessey are ‘‘occupied with reli- 
gious ideals and motives. So it is with Virgil. 
The only two in the later ages who are compared 
with them are wholly religious. . For ages 
the religious elements in man dominated all ideas 


' in architecture. From the massive Pyramids to 


the exquisite graces and riches of the Hebrew, 
the Greek and the Roman temples, all was reli- 
gious,—and so down through the cathedrals to 
the churches. In sculpture all was _ religious. 
Also in painting.’’ 


There is music. Never did it so advance as 
when the Gospel attained dominion among men. 
Where has music been, as in Christendom? It 
has risen with the liberty and aspiration, with the 
joy and triumph of Christian souls. It has risen 
with Lord’s day and festival, and with preaching 
all the quickening doctrines of the Word. ‘‘And 
so,’’ as a writer says, ‘‘music became ever richer 
and grander, inanthem, vast and mighty oratorio, 
in the passionate wail of the Miserere, the exul- 
tant chords of the Jubilate, in the Gloria in Ex- 
celsis, the Benedicite, the Magnificat and the Te 
Deum.’’ 


Says Dr. Storrs in ‘‘The Divine Origin of 
Christianity,’’ ‘‘Art began to be cherished in 
the Catacombs by the church there imprisoned. 
: . Even there was shown the supple and 
strong aesthetic tendency combined with a con- 
secrated spiritual conviction, which afterward 
broke into light, more splendidly in the dexter- 
ous carving and capitals of Ravenna, or its superb 
and shining mosaics; in the rude bronze gates of 
the Keronese church at San Zenone—anticipat- 
ing those more famous at Florence; in many 
features and ornaments of churches which have 
not ceased to attract in charm the eyes of travel- 


ers. 


Says Ferguson, as quoted in Wheeler’s 
‘Course of Empires,’’ ‘‘Not even the great 
Pharonic era in Egypt, the age of Pericles in 
Greece, nor the great period of the Roman em- 
pire, will bear comparison with the thirteenth 
century in Europe, whether we look to the extent 
of the buildings executed, their wonderful variety 


and instructive elegance, the daring imagination 
that conceived them, or the power of poetry and 
of lofty religious beliefs that is expressed 1 in every 
feature, in every part of them.’’ Christian as- 
piration is symbolized within, in the lofty pillars 
and arches and in the majestic rising of the whole. 
And Christian aspiration is symbolized without 
in the mass mounting higher and higher heaven- 
ward. 


There is hymnody. The impulse of the soul 
in worship is felt in the creation and singing of 
hymns. Christians in their deep faith and lofty 
love have ever been singing, and in this inspira- 
tion of devout souls Christian experience has 
found its utterance throughout the centuries. 


— 


Science. 


Liquid hydrogen, now producible in any 
quantity, is found by Dewar to have a boiling 
point of about 240° below zero C, and the unex- 
pected density of about six-tenths that of water. 


The efficacy of harmless preventive inoculation 
as a means of stopping the spread of diphtheria 
has been satisfactorily tested by Dr. Karmon in a 
Hungarian village. In the previous five months 
nearly 20 per cent of the villagers had been at- 
tacked, and eight had died, six not having been 
subjected to serum treatment. Among the 114 
children on whom preventive inoculation was 
tried, there was, during the next two months no 
case of diphtheria, although the epidemic con- 
tinued in surrounding villages. 


The soft, flexible rice paper of the Japanese 
has been recommended for such purposes as the 
water- and ice-bags of the sick-room, the claim 
being that this material supplies a satisfactory 
substitute for rubber at a sixth of the cost. Some 
air cushions exhibited to the Berlin Society of 
Internal Medicine by Prof. Jacobsohn were capa- 
ble of supporting a permanent weight of over 
300 pounds, while being air-tight, flexible, very 
light, and remarkably durable. They were made 
of several layers of the paper, joined by resin, 
with an outside finish of Japanese lacquer. 


Aluminum is a source of stored energy whose 
use as described by Herr Goldschmidt to the 
German Electrochemical Society, has given as- 
tonishing results. When mixed in a sand-lined 
wooden bucket with an oxygen compound, such 
as iron oxide, the aluminum can be ignited with 
a match, after which it burns quietly, giving 
forth an intense heat, which may reach 3000° C. 
This supplies an economical furnace for brazing 
or hard soldering. It can be used also for weld- 
ing, for producing pure wrought iron, for mak- 
ing a variety of alloys, and for obtaining certain 
pure metals tree from carbon that have been 
hitherto almost impossible to produce. A mass 
of metallic chromium weighing 55 pounds has 
been obtained in this way. The slag is of inter- 
est, being artificial corundum of extraordinary 
hardness, and containing minute artificial rubies. 


| 
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Our Contributors. 


All communications intended for this column should 
be sent to Mrs. E. W. Allen, 469 Sixth street, Portland, 


Oregon. 
The Southland. 


On August rst the Rev. A. B. Prichard, who 
has been called to the pastorate of the First Pres- 
byterian church, started for the East again. He 
has accepted the call, to the great delight of the 
people, and is expected to be back and regularly 
in the harness for work about October Ist. Be- 
fore he left, the people hada very enjoyable social 
gathering. The people are rallying to the support 
of his church, and although many rumors are 
afloat as to the location to be selected by the 
former pastor, for the work he is now endeavor- 
ing to carry on, they are in nothing terrified, 
“‘For right is right, since God is God.’’ 

The Rev. Vaclav Bazata, of the Alhambra 
church, is taking his vacation by going on a visit 
to friends and relatives in New York City. His 
work is in good shape. Possibly many of the 
readers of the OCCIDENT do not know that the 
successful evangelist, Major Geo. A. Hilton, and 
his family are members of this church. Major 
Hilton said he was home taking a little rest, re- 
cently. We observed that his idea of a rest 
seemed to be to work away ina daily gospel ser- 
vice somewhere, a good portion of the time. The 
Head of the Church has given him a message and 
with faithfulness and unction he loyally proclaims 
it whenever he has the opportunity. 

The Rev. E. R. Mills, of Glendale, has been 
taking a rest by camping in the mountains for a 
time. The pulpit has been supplied by some of 
the good brethren, who live in the Angel City of 
Saints’ rest and sinners’ restlessness. 

The Rev. W.G. Mills, Bishop of Santa Paula, 
with his family, is by the deep sounding sea for 
rest. Incidentally he is calling on some old 
friends and seeing that some of the Santa Bar- 
bara Presbytery churches are supplied with the 
stated means of grace, 

Wednesday, August roth, was announced as the 
third day for a prayer and conference assembly 
on the general line of the deepening of the spirit- 
ual life in the believer, the conference being called 
for Long Beach. The first two were eminently 
helpful, and the attendance on the increase— 
the anticipated characteristics of the  pres- 
ent one. The venerable Rev. James J. Marks, 
D. D., is a prominent person at these meetings. 
The bow of Dr. Marks shows great strength and 
his presence is always a benediction. His home 
ts nominally and actually Santa Monica. 
matter of fact, he is wherever he can be of any 
help to any of the brethren, and his ministrations 
are always highly appreciated. 

The Rev. Wm. R. Henderson, D. D., has 
been for sometime a resident of Colton. His 
wife’s health requires the climate of that. partic- 
ular section. Dr. Henderson is practicing law. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Elijah Oxymel. 


Asa 


A Voice from China. 
INTERESTING LETTER FROM MISS E. F. BOUGH- 
TON, 


WEI HEIN, July 6,1898. 

DEAR OcCIDENT: We Wei Heinites live in a 
compound of seven acres surrounded by a wall 
about seven feet high. Within the compound 
we have a chapel, a dispensary, a hospital for 
men and one for women, a boys’ high school, a 
girls’ high school, five foreign houses, and a 
number of Chinese buildings for our helpers and 
teachers. In the country roundabout us are 
about three thousand Christians, and although 
we sometimes hear ‘‘foreign devil’’ or even some- 
thing worse shouted in our ears, still the people 
generally are friendly and we meet with much 
kindness. 

MISSIONARY CONVEYANCES. 


Dr. Brown and I have just returned from a 
country trip. I generally go in a wheelbarrow; 
the wheel in the middle, my old Bible woman on 
one side, and I on the other. There must be an 
equal weight on each side or the barrow will tip 
over, and we must get on and off together or one 
of us will be tumbled ignominiously into the dirt. 
However, since this is the rainy season we de- 
cided that it would not be wise to trust to the 
barrow, but hired a shenza, or mule litter, instead. 
The litter is swung between two mules, one in 
front and the other behind, and might be called 
the palace car of China. It is more comfortable 
than the barrow and makes better time. The 
motion has been described as a combination 
‘‘pepper box, sieve and cradle.’’ 


We left the compound after an early dinner, 
Tuesday, June 21st, and reached our destination 
about five o'clock in the evening. Just before 
we entered the village we had to ford a river, 
and there we found two of the prominent men of 


the church. They had been waiting all of the 
afternoon to receive us. 


We slept in the school-room, but one of the 
women urged us to go to her house, saying she 
would heat the brick bed. As we were already 
fanning ourselves, and vainly longing for a cool 
place, we declined the honor. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22d. 


The next day I examined the school, and Dr. 
Brown gave out medicine, and talked to the 
women who came. The contributions of eggs 
and apricots poured in upon us in spite of our 
protestations, and when we left we gladdened the 


hearts of teacher and pupils with the gifts we 
could not carry away. 


The girls were examined in their native books 
in geography, physiology, Old Testament his- 
tory, and ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ They re- 
cited very well, but too much in the words of the 
book. The trouble with Chinese girls is that 


they learn to repeat words, and do not think of 
the meaning. 


- get 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 234d. 


Thursday morning we started on. Westopped 
at Pang Wang for a little chat with the Christians; 
then I took a school girl with me to Sa Wai (Sand 
Nest). We had dinner at Si Chao, scrambled 
eggs, bread and butter, sliced cucumbers and 
onions, and apricots and cookies. There are a 
number of women studying at Si Chao, and some 
of them have unbound their feet. 


After dinner we started on our way, but it soon 
began to rain. I think I never before saw so 
much water come down in so short a time. The 
roads were like rivers, and although we had rain 
cloths over the litter, the water came in both be- 
fore and behind. The mules waded through the 
water and up and down steep places where they 
slipped and slid until I expected every minute we 
would be upset. After about two hours of this 
traveling we reached an inn, and were glad, in- 
deed, to have a roof over our heads. 


The mud floor of the inn wasa puddle of water, 
and the odors of the place were something that 
cannot be described. We put some boards and 
straw on the floor and made our beds. Fortu- 
nately we had cot beds with us and so, escaped 
some of the dirt and unmentionable company. 
We were also glad of our mosquito-nets. We 
went early to bed. 


FRIDAY TO THE NEXT THURSDAY. 


The next morning the sun was shining, and be- 
fore noon we were at Sand Nest. The Chris- 
tians here gave us a warm welcome, and even 
those who are not Christians were very friendly, 
coming to see us and inviting us into their homes. 
We examined the school, and Dr. Brown saw 
some patients. When we went to church on 
Sunday the room was crowded with people. 


Monday we went on to another place, where we 
examined a school, and talked to the women. 


Tuesday Dr. Brown came home, but I staid 
out until Thursday visiting three other villages 
and finding much to encourage us in our work. 
One woman, whose husband has been for years 
praying for her conversion, decided for Christ. 
For some time she has not opposed Christianity, 
but has been simply indifferent. She was much 
impressed by the story of the ‘‘Rich Man and 
Lazarus,’’ and for the first time seemed to real- 
ize the importance of becoming a Christian at 
once. Another old body walked several miles to 
see me and hear something of Christianity. She 
listened attentively to everything that was told 
her and carried away a copy of the Gospel of 
Matthew, and a catechism to show to her people 
at home. Thursday I returned home. | 

Very sincerely yours, Emma F. Boughton. 


Said a teacher, ‘‘You have been reading that 
Christ is precious; what do you mean by pre- 
cious?’ A little girl replied, ‘‘Papa said the 
other day that mamma was precious, because he 
could not do without her.’’—Spurgeon. 


Save the Baby. 


It has been a matter of great surprise to the 
world, I know not for how many years, why it is 
that with all the improved methods in care-tak- 
ing, and all the many food preparations for in- 
fants, so large a number die before reaching 
the third month. And when the children do 
live to touch the ninthand tenth months, they are 
often dwarfed in their development, and some- 
times die before completing the twelfth-month 
mark in life’s page. 

We believe we are ndw able to solve the riddle. 
We have come to the conclusion that the feeding 
is not at fault; that the housing is not at fault; 
but that the want of mother love causes these 
little ones to droop and die. It is the old, old 
story— 


‘“‘No one to love, no one to caress, 
(’'m wandering alone in this wilderness.’’ 


So the little heart finds no response to its own 
pulsation, and the little body droops and dies, 
the doctors say, of indigestion, when, truth to 
tell, the child starved to death for want of love! 

The infant in its mother’s arms, at a very 
young period in life, looks up into the mother’s 
face and seems instinctively to recognize the re- 
lationship. The heart of the woman is made 
tender by the confidence of the little thing, and 
she invariably smiles upon it and says endearing 
words; then she tickles the little dimpled cheek 
and chin, so that the baby only a few days old 
laughs, and soon begins to coo as the fond mother 
talks her baby talk. 

The child takes the food, quits it, laughs and 
coos to the mother, and again and again goes 
through the same play and work. When satis- 
fied with food it drops off into a happy, peaceful 
sleep. 

Not so with the foundling. It is treated like the 
herd, waited upon by rule, ‘‘washed and fed, then 
put to bed.’’ There is no loving play as baby is 
in the bath; there is no reassuring kiss if the little 
one manifests fear; there is no sweet ‘‘rolla-polla’’ 
with the little body as the nurse lifts it upon her 
knee; there is no counting the little pink toes, 
with ‘‘this little pig had so-and-so, but this little 
pig had none!"’ The bottle of food is prepared 
with much scientific care and placed in bed with 
the child; usually with, ‘“There, now, you go to 
sleep,’’ from the attendant, who, worn out with 
the care of many babies, feels, as is said of much 
study, that they are a weariness to the flesh. 

The child thus treated has no appetite for food, 
and when it does eat, and afterward cry itself to 
sleep, there is not good assimilation, the diges- 
tion is soon impaired, marasmus is the result, and 
in a few weeks the wasted hody is laid in its little 
box, and carried back to mother earth, there to 
repose in her bosom until the cry ‘‘Come forth!”’ 
shall compel all to obey the mandate. 

Some of the finest children I ever knew were 
fed on artificial food; but these children had the 
love of the mother, or the love of an honest- 
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hearted woman who loved to watch the little, 
cunning ways of the baby, and never lost an op- 
portunity of having a romp with the little one. 
When it closed its eyes for sleep the last impres- 
sion on the little brain was that of a loving, 
trusted friend; and when these same little eyes 
opened again, they were sure to meet with a 
hearty soul-greeting, ‘‘Ah, my baby darling, did 
you have a good sleep?’ Then, there must be 
another romp before baby had the bottle, which 
was held by nurse, and occasionally withdrawn to 
allow a cooing-talk between nurse and child. 
This gave relish to the meal, and caused the food 
to agree with the little stomach; and by play and 
sweet fellowship the child grew out of babyhood. 

The secret of many a healthy nurse’s failing to 
nourish the child is that it is not her own. A\l- 
though she takes pay for nursing, she truly kills 
the babe. Food will not agree with an infant 
unless it be mixed with love. Love is the gym- 
nastics that makes life possible to the foundling. 
Sympathy is the vital spark which lights all 
things human into the chamber of life and hap- 
piness. Infants are brought through babyhood 
under the most unfavorable surroundings in the 
homes of the poor and ignorant; likewise, the 
little, puny, diseased infants of the opulent rich, 
by judicious care, are brought to maturity; 
while the offspring of healthy parents succumbs 
within a few months in costly and magnificently 
appointed homes for the foundling. 

It has been said that man is a social animal; 
therefore, without the soul-association, there can 
be no life, no prosperity, no happiness. 

Doctor. 


The Late Rev. J. R. Sinclair. 


A Fitting Tribute to His Memory by a Co- 
Presbyter. 


We are reminded frequently and feelingly that 
‘‘brief life is here our portion;’’ but it is not 
often that we are called upon to record a nine 
weeks’ pastorate. Yet that was the limit of the 
Rev. J. R. Sinclair’s term of service as pastor of 
the church at Ojai. On April 2oth his installa- 
tion took place. On the 2d of July most of the 
brethren who assisted at that service were pres- 
ent at his funeral. His intimate friend in col- 
lege days and his co-worker, first in the Presby- 
tery of Los Angeles and later in the Presbytery 
of Santa Barbara, the Rev. W. G. Mills of 
Santa Paula, remarked that ‘‘in Ontario where 
he was born, grew to manhood and won his col- 
lege triumphs—in Manitoba where he first told 
the story of the Christ who for us and our 
salvation took flesh and died—in Burbank, where 
for three years he lived, and in the Ojai where 
he died, the announcement of his death will ex- 
cite genuine sorrow.’’ This witness is true as 
multitudes can testify. Even his casual acquain- 
tances and much more his parishioners and his 
co-presbyters felt that he was always bringing 
help, hope and gladness to oldand young. One 


felt that he had a capacity for friendship, and 
that fellowship with him had a peculiar charm. 
He possessed a vigorous and penetrating intel- 
lect which seemed lifted by his love of truth to 
a level where it could work in steady victory 
over prejudices, prepossessions and misconcep- 
tions. So genuine, resolute and fearless was he 
that his brethren, when conversing with him 
on the highest themes, soon perceived that he 
would follow faithfully wherever truth led. 

May God, from whom all good gifts come, 
grant to his needy church more ministers who 
will work as John R. Sinclair worked, in cour- 
age, faithfulness and love. 


The Roman Church and the Bible. 


We have always contended that the Roman 
Catholicism, preached by the educated priests in 
San Francisco to Americans, is a very different 
article from that in vogue in Catholic countries, 
such as Italy, Spain, Belgium, and any of its 
possessions, Mexico and the Central and South 
American republics. If any one doubts it, wit- 
ness Archbishop Riordan in San Francisco tell- 
ing his flock concerning ‘‘the comfort to be de- 
rived from the study of the Scriptures by all 
classes of people, young and old,’’ and the con- 
stant and active efforts made by his co-religion- 
ists abroad to prevent their people from reading 
or having the Bible in their hands, and their de- 
struction of all the copies they can gather to- 
gether which have been circulated by Protes- 
tants, although not accompanied by either note 
or comment. In Cuba, Porto Rico and Manila, 
Americans and members of the Catholic Truth 
Society who go there will be able to distinguish 
this difference without magnifying glasses. C. 


Note.—This consideration should, however, 
be borne in mind—the priests abroad only de- 
stroy the copies of the Bible in translations not 
authorized by the clergy, and the Archbishop of 
San Francisco means the version of Douay and 
Rheims. We rejoice, however, to have that 
version put into Roman Catholic homes. The 
Plenary Council held in Baltimore some years 
ago protested against Sunday picnics, liquor sell- 
ing and other evils, and gave a strong exhorta- 
tion to Roman Catholic families to establish and 
maintain family worship. This Coast has hardly 
kept step with the East in some of these matters, 
in which both Protestants and Roman Catholics 
see much to deplore and to be attained. __ 


Blessed is he that considereth the poor: the 
Lord will deliver him in time of trouble. The 
Lord will preserve him and keep him alive; and 
he shall be blessed upon the earth. Thou wilt 
not deliver him into the will of his enemies. 
The Lord will strengthen him upon the bed of 


languishing. Thou wilt make all his bed in his 
sickness. — Bible. 
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Dome Circle. 


He Shall Sustain Thee. 
BY LANTA WILSON SMITH. 


As sweeps the sudden storm 
Across the summer sky, 
Till all the tender, fairest flow’ rs 
In rain-drenched ruins lie, 
So sweep the storms of life 
Across some cloudless day, 
Till wrecks of hope, and joy, and love 
Bestrew life’s lonely way. 


Then in the darkest hour, 
Beneath the chastening rod, 

Faith stands unmoved, and through the gloom 
Holds fast the hand of God, 

His promise cannot fail, 
Each burden he will share; 

‘*He shall sustain thee.’’ Let the words 
Their fullest import bear. 


When earthly comforts fail, 

Where shall the soul find rest? 
No balm is like the faith that sings; 
‘Our God knows what is best.’’ 
Then, though the storms may rage, 

Faith rests in perfect peace. 
He ghall sustain and comfort thee, 


Till storms and sorrows cease. 
Phoenix, R. I. 


What She Had Done. 


[This little act, which one who sees the spirit 
ual values of things so finely interprets, is one of 
many such acts that pass unnoticed in any city 
every day. The Presbyterian thus reports this 
incident, which Zhe Youth’s Companion calls ‘‘as 
beautiful as a golden text. |’’ 


A poor woman, crossing one of the London 
parks, suddenly stooped and picked up some- 
thing which she concealed in her apron. A police- 
man saw the act, and followed her. She was 
ragged and her furtive manner convinced him 
that she was making off with some article of value, 
such as is frequently dropped in public places. 
He called to her roughly: 

‘Here, what have you got in your apron?”’ 

His threatening, official tone frightened her, 
and she made no answer. | 

Feeling sure that she had hidden a pocketbook 
ora jewel, he told her to show what she was 
trying to carry away, or he would arrest her. 
Then the poor woman timidly unrolled her apron 
and revealed a handful ot broken glass! 

The policeman stared at it a minute, and mut- 
tered: ‘‘What in the world do you want of that 
rubbish?’ ’ 

“T just thought I’d take it out of the way of 
the children’s feet,’’ she said, meekly. 

Whether she knows it or not, the poor woman 
put a gospel of love into her thoughtful deed. 
She obeyed in spirit the divine command to the 
ancient prophet: Take up the stumbling-blocks 
out of the way of my people. ’’ 


A Devoted Mother. 


‘“‘Have you noticed what a devoted mother 
Mrs. Blank is?’’ said a friend to us not long 
ago—‘‘truly a devoted mother!’’ One could 
not doubt it. Never for a moment was the child 
alone—a little girl about four or five years old; 
never was she refused anything which could pos- 
sibly be given to her without injury to herself; 
never was she forced to play alone. or rather by 
herself, with her many, many playthings; never 
was she put to bed alone without her mother; 
never—but I might go on indefinitely. 

This would seem the perfection of devotion. 
To use, however, a very apt old saying—there 
can be ‘‘too much of a good thing.’’ Should 
this devotion be kept up, which seems most 
likely, until the child is a young lady, what will 
be her disposition? Lovable, doubtless, but en- 
tirely dependent on others; and should anything 
happen to the mother, which is not improbable, 
will there not be a very rude awakening? 

I have said nothing about the effect on the 
mother of this devotion, even though I greatly 
question the right of a woman to narrow herself 
down so completely, to curtail her field of action 
in the great wide world. 

Devotion of this kind is very beautiful; it is 
certainly not seen so often as lack otf devotion, 
but it seems to me to lose much that should be 
included when it takes away from the little ones 
all independence of action and dependence on self. 

Teach the little ones to play by themselves, 
and not to be entirely dependent on others; 
teach them to be cheerful and brave enough to 
go to bed without mother, and unselfish enough 
to let mother have some time to herself 

Teach them to be sturdy, and brave, and 
independent; to be loving and unselfish. Teach 
them these things when they are young and 
teachable, so that in the years to come they 
will not have to learn from bitter personal ex- 
perience that these qualities are essential in the 
life around us.—Zmma L. H. Rowe in Christian 
at Work. 


He was sitting ina park. He looked down- 
hearted and despondent. His clothes were dusty, 
but not ragged. There was a look of despair 
on his boyish face—almost a look of desperation. 
Some one noticing his despondent look, sat down 
by him, saying: 

‘“T judge you are a stranger in the city; I want 
to shake haéfds with you.’’ 

A bright look came into the young man’s face, 
and he eagerly held out his hand. 

‘‘Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘I am so hungry for a hand- 
shake! I left my home about a week ago with 


the prayers and best wishes of my friends. - Times 
were hard, and it seemed necessary for me to go 
into the world to make a living for myself. I 
supposed there was lots of work for me in this 
city, but I don’t think there is anything, and I 
am discouraged.’’ 


Hungry For a Handshake. 
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He bit his lip hard as he said this, and his 
mouth quivered. 

“T will try again,’’ he went on to say, ‘‘since 
some one cares enough for me to shake hands 
with me.’’ 

That handshake was the beginning of his suc- 
cess. Downhearted and discouraged before, 
feeling that there was no one who cared for him 
in a great city, his heart was made glad by that 
simple thing, a handshake, and he took courage 
and soon found employment. 

There are people on every side of us, perhaps 
not in these exact circumstances, but who are 
discouraged and depressed, who need a hand- 
shake, a friendly word, a kindly interest. As 
servants of that Christ who went about doing 
good, shall we give it?-— Union Gospel News. 


Inattention Cured. 


It seems that in the lecture-room one day Dr. 
Holmes was much annoyed by the inattention of 
the students. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, with emphasis, ‘‘a 
physician’s first duty is accurate observation 
and rigid attention. You are neither looking 
at what I am doing, nor hearing what I am 
saying. I shall dismiss the class now, but here- 
after remember that I shall exact the closest at- 
tention.’’ 

The next day the Doctor came into the 
lecture room with a bottle containing a very 
dirty-looking fluid. 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘I hold in my hand a 
bottle of jalap. Of course, you are aware that 
as physicians we have very many disagreeable 
duties to perform. We must, for instance, test 
such messes as this in order that we may accur- 
ately know their taste. It is a somewhat nau- 
seous operation, but a necessary one. Observe, 
I first place my finger in the bottle and then in 
my mouth.”’ 

The class was visibly disgusted, but the lec- 
turer had placed it on the ground of a physi- 
cian’s duty. So, with many grimaces, they all 
dipped a finger in the bottle and then placed the 
same finger on their tongues. 

When the bottle came back to the Doctor he 
chuckled audibly. 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘had you remembered 
my remarks at the last lecture about accurate 
observation, you would have saved yourselves a 
very disagreeable experiment. An accurate ob- 
server could not have failed to notice that I put 
my forefinger into the bottle and my middle fin- 
ger in my mouth.’’— Boston Budget. 


Enlisted For Ser vice, 


Youth, if robust, implies prospect. It feels 
the stirring of ambition. It hungers for knowl- 
edge; longs to undertake its part in the battle of 
right against wrong; seeks sources of help; cries 
out upon opposition; frets at delay; determines 
to achieve. Howshall it worthily achieve? How 


gain vantage ground? By an intelligent survey 
of the battlefield—why it is as it is and why 
Christian men and women are warring against 
the powers of evil in the world. In time of war 
a soldier is expected to perform any duty at the 
bidding of his commander. He is a soldier 
working at bridge-making, cooking, scouting, 
or sentry duty. So the Christian young man or 
young woman is a Christian working at book- 
keeping, teaching, the practice of medicine, the 
artisan’s trade, according to the wish of the 
Master-workman, bearing a right part in a right 
conflict. If the Christian be good for anything 
he must be good for completely devoted service 
inhis place. The battle is on. Every Christian 
is enlisted for continuous service. Loyalty to 
Christ is the definite motive, and his victory the 
definite aim. Except as it contributes to the es- 
tablishment of the kingdom of Jesus 7 world 
there is nothing worth fighting for. So soon as 
the joyous service of the trusted follower be re- 
placed by self-seeking, life at once begins to die. 
—Baptist Union. 


Eight Reasons. 


Rev. Dr. Musgrove gives the following rea- 
sons in the St. Louis Christian Advocate why a 
member should take his own church paper: 

1. Because of his promise when he became a 
member, to support the general interests of his 
church, and the church paper is one of them. 

2. Every member should spend at least as 
much for his own church papers as for dailies. 

3. Members of political parties take their own 
party papers; can a loyal church member do less 
for his church? 

4. Church members can be of little value to 
any church if they are ignorant of the principles, 
polity, and need of their church. 

5. The church paper has departments for al- 
most every need; for the children, for the house- 
hold wants, for the markets, for the farm, for 
science, and for health, for the Sunday-school 
and for the league. 3 

6. ‘‘Man cannot live by bread alone.’’ No 
more can a true church member live without a 
religious paper. | 

7. It costs yes, but not so much asa daily or 
so much as it will to neglect one’s own mind and 
soul and those of his family, and to be ignorant 
of the great work his church is doing for Christ 
and humanity. 

8. Only one who knows no better can be ex- 
cused from taking his own church paper. 


The idea that pepsin aids digestion is pro- 
nounced by Dr. Kellogg a delusion. Indiges- 
tion is attended by a lack of gastric juice and not 
of pepsin, and the continued use of the latter 
tends to unfit the stomach for making it. An 
English physiologist found that a guinca pig given 
pepsin gained for a few weeks, then lost rapidly. 


‘‘ Our acts our angels are, or good or ill; 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’’ 


vt 
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Children’s Corner. 
Go-to-Bed Song. 


BY NORMAN SCHLICHTER. 


Dear wide-awake has ridden away 

On the fading wings of the dying day, 
And left you alone with old sleepy-eyes, 
A cozy cradle and dream surprise. 


Rock-a-by high, baby, 
Rock-a-by low! 

Rock-a-by, my baby, 
Pure as the snow! 


Child-love in your dimples and love in your eyes, 
The coziest cradle, the sweetest surprise! 


The soldiers of tin on your doll-baby chairs, 

Are blinking their eyes and saying their prayers, 

Wee a boys in the picture-books, nodding their 
eads, 


Are wishing for mammas and soft trundle-beds. 


Rock-a-by high, baby, 
Rock-a-by low! 

Rock-a-by, my baby, 
Pure as the snow! 


Now sleep and you'll meet ’mong your dreams away 
Your soldiers of tin and your picture-book boys! 


Ah! down from the fairy shores whiter than milk, 
Dream-horses are coming with saddles of silk, 
To bear you and sleepy-eyes over the sea 

Where all the delights of forgetfulness be! 


Rock-a-by high, baby, 
Rock-a-by low! 

Rock-a-by, my baby, 
Pure as the snow! 


Now close your eyes tightly, keep hold of his mane, 
And the dream-horse will bring you to mamma again. 


—Religious Telescope. 


A Living Fog-Horn. 
This fog-horn is a parrot. It works for Uncle 
‘Sam, for its board and lodging, at the Portland 
Head (Maine) lighthouse. The Pacific Ensign 
thus tells of it: 


It is a large gray parrot, brought from Africa 
some time ago, and presented to the keeper of 
the light. The bird soon noticed that when the 
fog began to blow in from the ocean somebody 
would cry out, ‘‘Fog coming; blow the horn!’ 
One day the fog suddenly began to come in 
thick, and the men did not notice it. But Poll 
did, and croaked out, “fog coming; blow the 
horn!’ Ever since then, whenever fog is per- 
ceptible, Poll gives warning. 


How It Looks at the Bottom of the Sea. 


The ocean-world is strangely different from 
the land-world in many ways. The difference 
may help us somewhat to imagine how greatly 
unlike us and our earth are the people—if they 
are people—who live—if any do live—on Mars. 
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A diver is reported to have described how things 
look in the sea as he saw them through the little 
eye-windows in his armor: 


Through his great eyes the diver looks out 
on all that is strange and marvelous in this under 
world, not blurred and indistinct as the swimmer 
sees it, but in its clear, calm splendor. When 
you do go down into it the water above is like a 
pure golden canopy, filled with a lustrous glim- 
mer such as we sometimes see when the sun 
shines through an afternoon shower, and all this 
is crossed and lightened by tints and hues unlike 
anything I can describe. Then you look around 
into such a variety of colors, first a delicate blue 
that changes to violet, then deepens to indigo 
and darkens to a vivid blue-black that seems 
solid as a wall. You know the Bible speaks of 
the parted water of the Red Sea as a wall, and 
there are times when the water seems like a solid 
wall encasing you. 

‘‘And the bottom of the sea ?”’ 

That looks like a great golden carpet, inclin- 
ing gently to the surface, for you must remember 
that we are in a different medium than that of air, 
and one that plays queer pranks with the eyes. 
Then there are all the things that live in the sea, 
the fish that come about you in such a friendly 
and playful way, and whose’ beauty you never 
know till you have seen them under the water. 
Many a time I[ have taken something down with 
me and fed them out of my hand as I would a 
flock of chickens, for the pleasure of seeing them 
gather round. And the growths of the sea are 
beautiful, too—its mosses and plants. Some- 
times I have gone down into an ocean garden, 
such as the world above never saw, to come, 
half hidden in the lovely seaweed, upon the 
whitened bones of some poor fellow who had 
found a quiet resting-place there. 

The sea-changes are most marvelous. The 
hulk of an old ship will look as if it was gold, 
crusted thick with emeralds diamonds and pre- 
cious stones more glittering than any display in 
a jeweler’s window. A pile of brick becomes a 
hill of crystal, set with jewels; a ladder, silver 
set with emeralds. Everything that catches the 
light is multiplied with reflected splendor. On 
the other hand, every shadow seems, by its dark- 
ness, a bottomless depth; no matter how bright 
the day or clear the water, any shadow cast falls 
Itke a black curtain, completely hiding all it 
covers. 


The Polite Monkey. 


One day a dog saw an organ-grinder’s mon- 
key seated ona bank. The dog made a rush 
for the monkey; but the monkey, instead of run- 
ning away, raised his paw, took off his hat, and 
saluted as he had been taught to do. The dog’s 
head and tail dropped, and he sneaked away. 
He did not understand such treatment. Chil- 


dren know that they ought to be kind and polite. 
Did the monkey know that, too? 


| 

| 
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The World's Work. 


BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 
China. 

There are at work in China men trained in 
Anglo-Chinese colleges, who in their zeal are 
preaching the gospel up and down the land, and 
without any regular means of support. 


The International Institute of China. 

That well-known Presbyterian missionary, the 
Rev. Gilbert Read, has spent one month in 
Great Britain and six months in this country, tor 
his international institute of China. The Institute 
has a definite plan by which to reach the upper 
classes and disseminate gospel truth throughout 
that empire. It is an effort to help China to 
help herself, and has the endorsement of her 
government. Mr. Read has the entire confidence 
of the Church. Ten dollars a year makes an 
auxiliary member. Send to Brown Brothers, 
59 Wall street, New York. 

The British Chautauqua. 

The fourth annual summer school of the Brit- 
ish Chautauqua is being held in Edinburgh, from 
August 13th to 26th. Dr. Lorimer of Boston 
lectures on the ‘‘Social Mission of Christianity’’ 
and on ‘‘The Redemption of Childhood.’’ Dr. 
J. Agar Beet, author of a well-known commen- 
tary on Romans, is lecturing; the distinguished 
preacher, Rev. W. D. MacLaren, and the well- 
known writer, Dr. Marcus Dods, also. 

Negro Pre byterian Synod. 

In the Southern Presbyterian, published at 
Clinton, S. C., Mr. E. W. Williams says, con- 
cerning the separate colored Synod recently 
formed: ‘‘Little, if anything, is to be expected in 
the way of real, substantial progress so far as the 
negro is concerned while he tries to rise and 
prosper as a religious denomination clinging on- 
to white bodies. He must be willing to cut loose 
and throw himself upon God and his own re- 
sources, and struggle for the Master. 
Out of a negro population of nearly ten millions, 
after more than thirty years, the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterian churches combined report 
less than twenty-five thousand negro Presbyterian 
communicants,’’ and ‘‘half of this number were 
ante bellum Presbyterians.’’ 

‘Some of the colored Presbyterians 
realize that if they are ever able to make 


Itinerating in 


a showing as a great negro Presbyterian denom- 
ination, they must start, and hence the organiza- 
tion of the separate Synod which, under God, is 
destined to grow into a strong, vigorous Negro 
General Assembly.” 

If so, there must be some good grey heads in 
our colored churches South. 

The Free Congo Railroad. 

Africa has now connected the Congo valley 
with the sea by a railroad from Stanley Pool to 
the mouth of the Congo, 250 miles distant. 
Three thousand miles of waterway and 30, 000, 000 
of people are thus connected with the civilized 
world. Forty-five steamers already navigate 
that river in the interests of commerce. Three 
million dollars’ worth of rubber was taken out in 
1897. 

International Missionary Union. 

The fitteenth annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Union occurred June 8th—14th 
at Clifton Springs, N. Y. One hundred and 
thirty missionaries were present, representing 
eighteen different boards and societies. Various 
phases of the mission work were discussed The 
multiplicity of missionary organizations was 
emphasized as a hindrance to missionary comity. 
In view of want of means to send out the great 
number of volunteers, it was urged that young 
men ‘‘if able should go at their own expense, or 
stir up the churches to send them.”’ 


Possibilities for the Soudan. 


Soon after the death of General Gordon a fund 
was raised for a Christian mission in the Soudan. 
It seems likely that within a year this region will 
be open to missionary enterprise, that the Egyp- 
tian government will be in control. The Eng- 
lish Church Missionary Society stands ready to 
enter the field. 


Miss [largaret Culbertson. 

We find in Zhe Christian (London), an excel- 
lent evangelical and missionary paper, full of 
Christian news and testimony, a tribute to that 
‘‘gentle and heroic woman,’’ our kind-hearted 
and generous, our much-beloved Miss -Culbert- 
son, who did a good workin every way, and was 
for nineteen years in charge of the Presbyterian 
home for Chinese girls in this city. The article 
Says substantially: ‘‘ Miss Culbertson’s work 
called for tact, skill and dauntless courage. _ She 
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has often gone a dozen times to court on account 
of one Chinese girl, and in the end the timid 
child has been turned over to the brutal slave- 
owner. But joy washers when, the battle won, 
she took the child for her own. More than five 
hundred girls and children claim her as ‘Mamma.’ 
Both the Mission Home and her life were threat- 
ened more than once by men whose valuable 
slaves had been rescued. At one time police 
guarded the house for three weeks, yet at that 
very time she went into one of the lowest dens 
and brought a girl to the Home. A laundryman 
once said: ‘All good Chinamen say, Miss Cul- 
bertson, she one good lady; no lady like her be- 
fore, no lady after, now, like her; China people 
love her; she no afraid, no care, sick, tired. Her 
mouth no lie. No can find two Miss Culbert- 
sons.’ When, in her last long weakness, she 
worked until unable to walk, she longed for her 
old home in the East. Monday morning, July 
26th, 1897, as she was to start, the weeping 
girls gathered round her for the last time. She 
said, ‘Jesus knows best; love Jesus and I'll meet 
you in heaven if never here again.’ When eight 
miles from the end of her journey she was dying. 
She was carried into a sanitarium at Avon 
Springs, N. Y., and soon passed peacefully away. 
In many respects she was a singularly gifted 
woman. 


Congress of Temperance. 

The recent congress of temperance held at 
Staten Island inaugurated a number of new move- 
ments—one to induce boards of education to in- 
sist upon total abstinence in teachers; another to 
urge insurance companies to discriminate in favor 
of total abstinence; another urging colleges and 
universities to protect their students from the 
drink habit; and still another to impress upon 
‘every employer and employe the economic 
value of total abstinence.’’ 

Christian people are indirectly a power for 
good morals, but are a greater power when they 
directly, deliberately and unitedly try to accom- 
plish certain definite results of rescue and reform, 
removal of temptation and creation of public 
sentiment. As they unite for devotion and var- 
ious church purposes, they unite in a wider circle 
for aggressive work against evil. In these circles 
they discuss many a local or wider question. 
They get heart and mind for steady and definite 
civic, philanthropic and other action. They work 
by methods feasible and practical, and prevent 


’ 


much evil. Christians should ‘‘abound in hope.’ 
That glorious exhortation is for them, ‘‘Be of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world’’; and 
that glorious announcement is for them, ‘‘For 
this purpose the Son of God was manifested, 
that he might destroy the works of the devil.’’ 

| 

The Thibetan Mission Band. 

A band of Christians is laboring among a 
Thibetan population on the western Chinese 
frontier of that great closed land, Thibet. More 
suitable volunteers are asked for by the manage- 
ment, which acts in association with the famous 
China Inland Mission. Address William Sharp, 
Secretary Thibetan Mission Band, 81 Beulah-hill, 
Norwood, London. 

Missionaries on the Way to the Carolines. 

The other day a body of Congregational mis- 
sionaries sailed from one of our piers to reoccupy 
the Caroline Islands. On the Spanish occupa- 
tion of those islands in 1885 the Protestant mis- 
sionaries were expelled. The natives resented it, 
and after an unsuccessful fight withdrew to the 
interior, where they have held their own until 
now. 

The World’s Promise. 

The world is to witness a new birth. Our re- 
ligion is to be yet even more than it has been a 
personal and social power. In a period of great 
maturity in the East, a period of ripened and 
even rotting civilization, our religion advances 
with great vigor. A new constructive principle 
in persons and society, a moral and intellectual 
force distinct and well marked, it shall produce a 
wonderful life in the midst of that moral death. 
We already perceive here and there societies 
with an unusually pure and cheerful, an unusu- 
ally hopeful and kindly body of members. They 
are a peculiar people, of remarkable faith and 
righteousness, very much interested in Jesus 
Christ, and they count death for them but as the 
entrance to eternal life. 


Christ for Me. 


He for me! His life, that dies not 
Flowing to me pure and free. 

Hour by hour himself he gives me, 
Sweet, mysterious—he for me. 


Christ for me! Exchange all glorious, 
Noonday for my nature’s night ; 

For my rags, his vesture, shining 
Whiter than the whitest light. 

—Merrill E. Gates, in London Christian. 


— 
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TBe Occidental” Board 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 


920 SACRAMENTO StT., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco. 


Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 
sions at loa. m. and2p.m. All are invited. 


Executive Committee on each third Monday. A 
prayer-meeting precedes each meeting. 


Message. 


To Our Auxiliaries: It is almost time for our 
synodical meeting; then our semi-annual, the 
latter in November. There are weeks yet in 
which much may be accomplished. Our report 
of the last year shows broadened work, and 
yet there are calls louder and deeper than ever 
before, coming from every land; and these calls 
will continue to increase as the years go by, 
for the undermining of idolatry has already been 
done. We have young women waiting to go 
forth. Can we send them? Can we enlarge 
our work this year? Never have the calls been 
so numerous for help at home, but, war or no 
war, our churches ever stand loyal to our great 
work of foreign missions. Mrs. Condit’s re- 
port of twenty-five years has been published, 
and every society, old or young, should have a 
copy to place within the secretary’s book, that 
future workers may know how, when and where 
this Occidental Board began its work, and what 
the first twenty-five years have accomplished. 
What will the next twenty-five vears accom- 
plish? This year will tell greatly. If we would 
increase our work, we must increase the inter- 
est; our meetings must be made more and more 
interesting. There are Eastern societies that a 
few years ago had only a few at their meetings; 
now there are scores, and in one case hundreds, 
monthly. Papers are prepared with as much 
care and thought as for their ‘‘women’s clubs,”’ 
the music is given into some one’s hands to drill 
the children, and at a certain moment after 
school closes, girls and boys come marching in 
to do their part. All this. we know, will be 
utterly unavailing to secure the highest blessing 
without earnest, importunate. believing prayer, 
that He who created the world will bring all to 
bow at his feet. Let each church look after her 
own old and young. 

Mrs. P. J). Browne, Pres. 


Missionaries. 

A party of fifteen missionaries sailed from our 
port on Saturday, 13th inst. Nine of the num- 
ber were our Presbyterian workers; the remain- 
der were representatives of the American and 
Episcopal boards. Rev. and Mrs. J. G. Dun- 


lop were returning, after a furlough, to their 
work in Japan; Rev. and Mrs. J. A. Silsby re- 


turn to Shanghai, China, while Rev. and Mrs. 
Killie return to Ichowfu; Miss E. E. Fleming, 
M. D., and Miss Mary W. Niles, M. D., going 
to China for the first time, and Miss Bertha Fin- 
ley, M. D., going to Korea for the first time. 
All of the returning missionaries were well and 
eager to take up again their life work, while the 
new missionaries were happy, enthusiastic, and 
hopeful concering this great work of bringing 
heathen nations to a knowledge of salvation 
through Christ. 


Topics and Interest. 


From lVoman’s Work for Woman we clip the 
following item: 

‘‘With December closes the second year in 
which Woman’s Work for Woman has presented, 
without being stiffly confined to them, what are 
known as the ‘new topics’ for monthly concert. 
They relate strictly to our mission fields and 
mission work, and we have evidence from far 
and near that societies which have studied them 
have grown thereby. But it was never intended 
to adopt these topics as a permanent method, 
and those who have found them ‘too hard’ will 
be gratified that, for next year, we propose to 
revert to the general scheme of specializing one 
country each month.’’ 

These ‘‘new topics’’ have required new and 
varied research, but no society can regret that, 
for thereby new workers have been called into 
action, and new talents have been discovered. 
A lady in one of our churches who had never 
felt any special interest in foreign missions has 
become a loyal worker since. by special request 
she prepared a paper under the general subject, 
‘‘The Bible and Foreign Missions,’’ our January 
topic. Another was awakened to the need of 
woman's work for woman from the study of our 
July topic. | 

Some of our auxiliaries have used the new 
topic in connection with the original topics of 
foreign countries, by presenting at the devo- 
tional service the missionaries and workers to 
be prayed for. One society has the names of 
the missionaries and teachers written each on a 
separate slip of paper; at the close of the meet- 
ing these slips are distributed, and each lady is 
asked to offer a brief prayer for the missionary 
named on her slip. Thus each one of our dear 
workers is named before our Father’s throne 
once. at least, each month. How do they get 
the names? From the Year Book of Prayer for 
Foreign Missions, which contains the names and 
addresses of all missionaries under the Presby- 
terian Board—a little handbook of missionary 


information indispensable to every auxiliary 
president. 


Jesus did not spend his life in trying not to do 
wrong. He was too full of the earnest love and 


longing to do right-—to do his Father’s_ will. — 
Phillips Brooks. 


~ 
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Woman’s (North Pacific 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts. 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 p. m. Invitation extended 
to all. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
month, at Io a. m. 


Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings. 
Those en route via Portland are urged to notify the 


Board by addressing Mrs. Laura Preston Campbell, 
480 Hall street. 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 


Rahmo., 


Dr. Maud Allen often introduces to us the 
native women in Jagraon, India. Concerning 
Rahmo she writes as follows: 

‘‘Rahmo has been taught for a long time, and 
we have prayed so earnestly for her. When she 
became a Christian she came to live in the hos- 
pital close by our house. This was very hard 
for both her mother and herself. Her mother 
came to see her every day, and wept and begged 
her to come back. She is an only child (both 
her father and her husband went off with other 
women), and her mother said: ‘I have no mother, 
no husband—only Rahmo; if she is taken away, 
I have no one to be a comfort to me, no one to 
whom I can tell my troubles.’ It meant more 
to her than we can readily understand, since she 
knows not God as her Heavenly Father and 
Friend. 

‘‘Now Rahmo is living with her mother again, 
but the people all understand that she is a Chris- 
tian. I believe it will do a great deal of good 
to have a Christian living right in the city in that 
way, but we can’t get a great many to do it, ex- 
cept the low caste people, who, of course, are not 
persecuted to the same extent as others. 

‘‘Poor Rahmo! She is having a pretty hard 
time. When she goes out the people all make 
fun of her, and say, ‘Become a Christian, have 
you?’ When her relatives visit her they will not 
allow her to touch their food or their dishes. She 
has also had great difficulty in getting any work 
to do, which has made her mother very cross, 
as she has always before earned her own living. 

‘‘To relieve the situation somewhat, I have had 
her come to the dispensary, which is near her 
house, and help me in my work there. Just now 
she is not able to come, as she fell from the roof 
recently and cracked the bone in her leg. The 
people all say to her, ‘It is because of having 
become a Christian that you got hurt in this way.’ 

‘‘To-day she was telling me about a woman 
who fell from the roof ind was killed. ‘Was 
she aChristian?’ Iasked ‘Oh, no,’ said Rahmo, 
‘she was a Mohammedan.’ ‘It’s strange,’ | 
said, ‘that anything like that should have hap- 


pened to a Mohammedan.’ She saw the point, 
and said, “True, true.’ 

‘IT took breakfast at her house this morning. 
I wonder if you wouldn’t like to hear about it. 
She is still unable to walk, so I go there every 
day to try and cheer her up a bit. This morn- 
ing I arrived just as Bhago (Rahmo’s mother) 
began to make the bread. Some aéa (coarse 


flour) and water were mixed with the hand ina 


deep, brass plate. Thena portion of this was 
kneaded into a ball and patted out between the 
hands into a big, flat cake, which was baked ona 
convex iron turned over the fire. The vegeta- 
bles (onions and egg-plant) had already been 
cooked, with gee (clarified butter), garlic and 
spices, so [ had not long to wait. 

‘‘There was no table, no knife or fork—-just a 
plate with chapati (bread) on it, and a little brass 
dish with the vegetables. I broke off a little 
piece of the bread and with it took upa bit of 
vegetable. Not so hard as eating with chop- 
sticks, is it? A few mouthfuls sufficed to start 
the tears—because of the red peppers which al- 
ways abound in Hindustani cooked food. 

‘T wonder if you would like a description of 
Rahmo's house. It is only one oblong room, 
with one door opening into a small court-yard, 
which is roofed over at one end, making a sort 
of veranda. The cooking is done in this veranda, 
and the cow is kept in the open court, which is 
entered through a door in the wall and through 
which we must pass before entering the room. 

‘Last week we had the woman's prayer-meet- 
ing at Rahmo’s. Her mother was present and 
took part in the singing. God is certainly soft- 
ening her heart, and we have hopes that she, too, 
is becoming interested.’’ 


Working Along Safe Lines. 


The Christian Endeavor movement has thus 
far been guided by wise counsels and the item 
here noted isan indication that Christian prudence 
will continue to mark the conduct of .this most 
helpful work: 

At a recent meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the California Christian Endeavor Union, 
the following resolution was passed unanimously : 

Resolved, That we caution and advise the 
Endeavor Societies of California against contri- 
buting for any purpose whatever except through 
their Denominational Boards or by advice and 
consent of their respective pastors. 


No law in the Philippines is more quaint than 
that which relates to the property of married 
persons. Property of a bride is never by any 
chance settled on a husband, and if the husband 
be poor and the wife well off he can only be- 
come at most an administrator of her possessions. 
After death the money goes to her children and 
blood relatives, unless a deed has been executed 
in her husband’s favor. A married woman 
bears her maiden name, but adds to it that of her 
husband with the prefix de. 
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Dome (Missions. 
Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 
Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo. 


Articles for publication should be plainly written, 
name especially so, on one side of the sheet, and 
should reach the office at least ten days prior to date 
of issue. News items should be received not later 
than Monday morning. 


Soul Expansion an Unsought Result of the 


Missionary Spirit. 
BY REV. THOMAS F. DAY, D. D. 


The direct results of missionary effort are 
many and wonderful. There are indirect results 
which are no less remarkable. The missionary 
spirit when spontaneous and sincere expands the 
Christian’s whole nature. The effect is wonder- 
working. It is due to a law as certain in its 
operation as that by which deep breathing in the 
open air causes chest-expansion. Love of mis- 
sions makes menand women large-hearted. This 
ita fact, explain it as we may. And it may be 
explained only by saying that they have the 
mind of Christ and are in sympathy with His 
purpose to redeem the world. When a man has 
fairly apprehended that purpose and felt the 
power of divine love behind it, has recognized its 
scope and all its blessed implications, the effort 
to hold it and work in harmony with it elevates 
and quickens his spiritual perceptions, widens 
his horizon, lengthens his thoughts, and sets his 
heart aglow with a love that overleaps racial and 
geographical boundaries. All God’s thoughts 
are great thoughts and none is greater than His 
thought of redemption. To come under the 
influence of that thought and be mastered by it 
is a liberal education. 

Among the influences that broaden the mind 
are books and travel. But books may augment 
one’s knowledge without adding to one’s heart- 
power; and the quality of a man is determined, 
not by what he knows, but by the measure of 
his sympathies, and genuine sympathy for a lost 
world is born of contact with the heart of Christ. 
Christ is in this, as in all else, our Supreme Ex- 
emplar. The missionary intention held first place 
in His own life and in His instructions to His 
servants. No one can say that this marred His 
symmetry, rather it was the central jewel around 
which all His other gracious qualities of charac- 
ter were grouped. Travel, too, albeit an excel- 
lent means of culture, may produce callousness 
where we should expect softening of heart. The 
spectacle of the heathen bowing before their 
idols, of devotees practising horrible self-mutila- 
tions, may excite curiosity and even pity, but 
familiarity with these things may engender an 
indifference that stifles sympathy. ‘‘Let well 
enough alone. Why disturb the customs of peo- 
ple whose ancestors for hundreds of years have 
ived after the same manner?”’ Such is the con- 


Absolutely Pure 


clusion at which unthinking travelers arrive after 
traversing the globe. The fault is not in their 
eyes but in their hearts. They love not Christ, 
and care not that the world should own His rule 
and experience the regenerating touch of His 
grace. Now, if to Christian love wide reading 
and travel be added, the conditions favorable 
to intense and intelligent consecration to the 
work of missionsare vastly increased. But these 
are at best merely auxiliaries. Many a devoted 
laborer in the cause of missions who has never 
traveled fifty miles from the place of his birth 
and whose missionary library is not extensive, 
has yet compassed the world with his prayers 
and poured his earthly treasure without stint into 
the lap of his Lord. 

The light that shines in human faces under the 
inspiration of great enthusiasms, unselfish im- 
pulses, whole-hearted consecrations, can not be 
simulated. It constitutes the beauty of Christ- 
likeness. , The aspiration of such souls is never 
equalled by their performances. Their desire is 
always greater than their opportunity, their 
hearts larger than their purses. 

This enlargement, this beauty of soul, is an un- 
sought grace. Sometimes, like Moses, they who 
possess it wist not that their lives give forth such 
radiance. But all the more effectually do they 
bear witness to the loveliness of Christ, whose 
image they bear. All the more easy is it, with 
such examples of the Christ-spirit before us, to 
believe in the power of divine love to redeem the 
world. These are the Greathearts, whom even 
worldings respect. They never grow weary in 
well doing. If they ever complain, it is not be- 
cause the calls tor help are so many, but because 
their ability to respond is so limited. 

Best of all, to him that hath shall be given. 
There seems to be no limit to one’s capacity for 
loving, when the heart is in tune with God’s 
world-circling love. And God has no greater 
honor to bestow on the Greathearts among His 
people than to multiply their opportunities of 
blessing the world through that ministry of love 
which ever giveth and yet increaseth. 
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Answers fo Correspondents. 


[Questions touching religious experience, church 
work, doctrine, polity, and history are solicited as wel | 
as interpretation of Scripture passages. ] 


Ques. No. 169. Is not God seemingly arbi- 
trary, when he selects between persons for no 
merit in them? 

Ans. It is hardly incumbent on the creature 
to look out for the proper modus operandi of the 
Creator. We have abundant things to care for 
where our responsibility is more intimate. But 
your question seems to be asked in all candor 
and merits some reply. Somewhere we have 
read of one chosen for a certain purpose because 
the Lord knew that ‘‘he would command his 
household after him.’’ Foreknowledge of merit 
here, if not the moving cause, was the congruent 
adjustment, and there is no incongruity with 
God. The Bible is careful to speak of the good 
pleasure of God. Could we see into the motives 
of the divine mind, we should see reasons for all 
its choices. However, we know that God is 
good, and we hold fast to the implication in the 
old inquiry, ‘‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right?”’ 

Ques. No. 170. Can you tell us what is the 
wisest disposition to be made of the Philippine 
Islands ? 

Ans. If I could, President McKinley would 
send for me and THE OCCIDENT would too soon 
become acephalous. It isa very complicated prob- 
lem, and we need more information in order to 
draw conclusions of value. Whatever disturbs 
the ‘‘balance of power’’ in the Orient is sure to 
provoke international troubles. Of two things 
only am I well convinced. First, the United 
States is morally bound to see that some stable 
government—providing for needed reforms—is 
secured for the Islands. Second, that a strong 


naval station shall be there established where we 


can dock, coal and repair our ships in time of 
war without sending them 6,000 miles to Mare 
Island. We of Vallejo think that we can use 
Cavite as the future ‘‘third ward’’ of Vallejo. 


The Discipline of Life. 


Sooner or later we find out that life is nota 
holiday, but a discipline. Earlier or later we all 
discover that the world is not a playground; it is 
quite clear God means it for a school. The mo- 
ment we forget that, the puzzle of life begins. 
We try to play in school; the Master does not 
mind that so much for its own sake, for he likes 
to see his children happy, but in our playing we 
neglect our lessons. We do not see how much 
there is to learn, and we do not care; but our 
Master cares. He has a perfectly overpowering 
and inexplicable solicitude for our education; and 
because he loves us, he comes into the school 
sometimes and speaks to us. He may speak 
very softly and gently, or very loudly. Some- 
times a look is enough, and we understand it, 


like Peter, and go out at once and weep bitterly. 
Sometimes the voice is like a thunder clap start- 
ling a summer night. But one thing we may be 
sure of—the task he sets us tois never measured 
by our delinquency. The discipline may seem 
far less than our desert, or even to our eye ten 
times more. But it is not measured by these; it 
is measured by God’s solicitude for our progress; 
measured solely by God’s love; measured solely 
that the scholar may be better educated when he 
arrives at his Father. The discipline of life is a 
preparation for meeting the Father. When we 
arrive there ‘‘to behold his beauty,’’ we must 
have the educated eye; and that must be trained 
here. We must become so pure in heart—and 
it needs much practice—that we shall ‘‘see God.’’ 
That explains life—why God puts man in the 
crucible, and makes him pure by fire.—Henry 
Drummond, 


Was there ever a women in the wide world 
who did not yearn to be the mother of a 
bright faced, happy, healthy, laughing, rol- 
licking child? if. there ever was such a 
woman, she was a bad one, and while there 
are many thoroughly bad men, there are 
very few thoroughly bad women. 

It was God’s and Nature’s intention that 
every woman should be the mother of 
healthy children. Tens of thousands of 
women defeat this beneficent design by 
their ignorance and neglect. They suffer 
from weakness and disease in a womanly 
way, and take no measures, or the wrong 
measures, to remedy it. Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription is a sure, speedy and 

rmanent cure for all disorders of this 

escription. It acts directly and only on 
the delicate and important organs that are 
the threshold of human life. It makes 
them strong, healthy, vigorous and virile. 
It heals ulceration, allays inflammation, 
soothes pain and tones and builds up the 
nerves. It banishes the trials of the period 
of impending maternity and makes baby’s 
entry to the world easy and almost pain- 
less. It does away with the dangers of 
motherhood and shortens the period of 
weakness and lassitude. It insures the 
little newcomer’s health and a bountiful 
supply of nourishment. It transforms 
weak. sickly, nervous invalids into happy, 
healthy wives and mothers. Thousands of 
women have testified to its marvelous mer- 
its. A dealer is not a physician, and has no 
right to suggest a substitute for the prescrip- 
tion of an eminent specialist like Dr. Pierce. 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser sent for 21 one-cent stamps to cover 
mailing only. Cloth binding 31 stamps, 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Sundap:ScBook. 


Notes by Prof. Thomas F. Day, D.D. 


The Death of Elisha (II Kings xiii: 14-25.) 


LESSON X. September 4, 1898. 


GOLDEN TEXT: /recious in the sight of the Lord 
is the death of his saints. (Psalm cxvi: 15.) 


Introduction. 


1. TiME: About 796 B. c. Nearly half a 
century after the events of last lesson. 


2. POLITICAL CHANGES.—Douring the inter- 
val of fifty years preceding the lesson important 
political changes had occurred: 


(1) In Israel a new dynasty had succeeded 
that of Omri. Jehu (842-814), one of Joram’s 
captains, a man of reckless energy, was fully 
alive to the needs of the hour when the wounded 
king returned from Ramoth Gilead to Jezreel. 
A revolution was already hatching, and only 
needed a daring ieader. Elisha, too, was watch- 
ing the signs of the times. He recognized 
Jehovah’s instrument in the dashing military 
chieftain, and at once sent a messenger to anoint 
him king of Israel. Jehu’s fellow-officers rallied 
to his standard. The unsuspecting Joram was 
slain. A decree of extermination against the 
house of Ahab was executed with bloody com- 
pleteness, Jehu even going out of his way to kill 
Ahaziah, king of Judah, a grandson of Ahab, 
who had come to visit his cousin Joram of Israel. 
Jehu’s revolution put an end to the supremacy 
of Baalism, but it entailed upon Israel fifty years 
of national humiliation and moral decay (see II 
Kings x: 32, 33; xili: 17). His bloody policy 
called for divine retribution, and the later proph- 
ets declared that the ‘‘blood of Jezreel’’ was 
the cause of the downfall of his dynasty (Amos 
vii: 9; Hosea i: iv). 


(2) A short time before Jehu’s accession Ben- 
hadad II, King of Syria, took advantage of Eli- 
sha’s visit to Damascus to send his servant 


Hazael to inquire if he would recover from his © 


sickness. The prophet read the thoughts of the 
unscrupulous courtier, and wept as he predicted 
the success of his ambitious schemes. Hazael 
murdered Benhadad the next day and seized the 
throne. He proved a more terrible foe to 
Israel than Benhadad had been. His military 
genius was of a high order. He held his ground 
against repeated Assyrian attacks, while Israel 
grew continually weaker under the terrible 
pounding of his arms. 


(3) Joash, son of Jehoahaz and grandson of 
Jehu, came to the throne (797) in the year when 
Damascus was conquered by Assyria. It was 
the beginning of an era of prosperity and expan- 
sion for the Northern Kingdom. 


. ELIsHA AND JoAsH.—The lesson falls 
probably in the first year of Joash’s reign. Elisha, 
now an old man of fourscore years or more, 


was on his deathbed in Samaria. He had anx- 
iously followed the course of events during the 
reigns of the two preceding kings. He hailed 
the subjugation of Damascus by Assyria with in- 
tense delight, for Israel could now battle with 
its old rival with better prospects of success. 
Patriotic hopes and religious zeai were kindled 
into a flame of enthusiasm which made him for- 
get his bodily weakness. When the king came 
into the room where the dying prophet lay, he 
scarcely had opportunity for the accustomed 
greeting before the excited old man sought to 
communicate his enthusiasm to his youthful vis- 
itor. But Joash did not enter fully into the 
prophet’s mood, and the latter died without be- 
ing able to predict for his beloved land a future 
commensurate with his ardent wish. 


Explanatory Notes. 


14. Whereof he died: The Hebrewverb represents 
the act as future, and should be_ rendered 
‘‘whereof he was to die.’’ /oash: The kings of 
Jehu’s line seem generally to have been on 
friendly terms with the prophet. Weft over his 
face (R. V. over him). ‘‘Face’’ in Hebrew 
often means ‘‘person,’’ as here. The English 
idiom requires merely a pronoun to convey the 
idea. 

15. Take bow and arrows: ‘‘It is as if the 
prophet, by this significant action, directed and 
encouraged the king to enter on the war with 
Syria.’’—Lumby. 

16. Put thine hand upon the bow: The first 
verb rendered ‘‘put’’ means ‘‘cause to ride,’’ and 
refers to the firm grasp of the archer. When 
the king had placed the arrow in position, Elisha 
laid his own trembling hands upon the king’s. 
This also was symbolic. It was a sign that the 
divine power rested upon the king to make his 
campaign successful. 

77. Commanding a servant to open the lattice 
eastward he bade the king, Shoot. “It was an 
ancient custom to shoot an arrow or cast a spear 
into the country which an army intended to in- 
vade.’’ Zhe arrow of the Lord’s deliverance: 
Better, ‘‘Jehovah’s arrow of victory, even the ar- 
row of victory over Syria.’’ The Aphek here 
mentioned lay three miles to the east of the 
sea of Galilee. 77/1 thou have consumed them: 
This was the divine program which was frustrated 
by the king’s lack of faith and energy. 

78. The king was to fake the arrows in his 
hand as if they were a bundle of rods and smite 
the ground as if chastising enemies that had fallen 
into his hands. He smote thrice and stayed: The 
king obeyed in_ half-hearted way, beating the 
ground three times with the bundle of arrows, 
and then desisted. He did not enter into the 
prophet’s thought nor share his enthusiasm. 

zg. The prophet’s anger was mingled with 
sorrow at the sight of a grand opportunity fool- 
ishly thrown away. The king wiil be victorious, 
but not to the extent that he would have been if 
he had been a man of larger mould. 
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20. A new section of the history begins in 
the middle of this verse. The interval between 
the prophet’s death and the incident here nar- 
rated need not have been a long one. At the 
coming in of the year: The term is indefinite, and 


possibly fefers to the harvest season, the usual 
time for such inroads. 


21. The appearance of a marauding band of 
Moabites made short work of the funeral; the 
frightened pall-bearers threw the body into the 
nearest tomb, which chanced to be that of Elisha. 
When the man was let down: The Hebrew reads, 
‘and the man went and touched.’’ The body 
rolled over until it touched the prophet’s, and 
then the man revived and stood upon his feet. 


22-25. These verses record the fulfilment of 
Elisha’s prediction to Joash. Benhadad III, the 
son of Hazael, proved unequal to the task of 
holding the territory conquered by his father. 
Joash recovered the cities which his father Jehoa- 
haz had lost. This was the result of three suc- 
cessive victories of the Israelites over Syria. The 
country west of the Jordan became once more 
the possession of the king of Israel, but the terri- 
tory on the east side, which was lost in the time 
of Jehu, was not recovered until the time of 
Jeroboam II (II Kings xiv: 25). 


Lesson Points. 


1. Central Thought. We limit the Infinite 
One by our half-heartedness. He would do 
vastly more for us than he is doing if we did not 
tie his hands by our willingness to receive less. 


2. ‘*You can do nothing without enthusiasm. 
You cannot carry on a charitable relief society 
or a political club with cold-blooded men.’’— 
Lan Maclaren, quoted in Cut Gems. 


3. See how God’s purpose and man’s activity 
are intertwined. Thearrow is *‘Jehovah’s arrow 
of deliverance,’’ but it is Joash who sends it east- 
ward by the strength of hisarm. Joash speeds 
the arrow, but itis Elisha’s hand resting on the 
king’s that insures the divine blessing 


4. Elisha died in peace, and, according to Jo- 
sephus, was given a magnificent burial. His 
name is honored not for that, but for the influ- 
ence of his pure and holy life. He was a wit- 
ness for God in dark times, and a tower of 
strength to faithful souls. 


5. The influence of a good man lives after 
death. 


‘* The mind let no man chain, 
Better it cease to be; 
Born not to serve, but reign— 
God made it to be free.’’ 


Paul du Chaillu, the veteran traveler in tropi- 
cal climes, advises our soldiers to abstain from 
intoxicants. British army officials have torbidden 
the use of intoxicants by all soldiers in the Sou- 
dan expedition, and the British Tommy Atkins 
bids fair to be a tea-drinking warrior in the fu- 
ture. 
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Cbristian Endeavor Service. 


TOPIC FOR SEPTEMBER 4. 
By Prof. J. H. Goodell. 


REPENTANCE AND CONVERSION: WHAT ARE 
THEY ? (Ezek. xviii:20—32; Acts xxvi:19, 20. ) 


If we are to explain these two terms, it is well to 
begin by recalling that, while the Bible says 
some very emphatic things about repentance, it 
says very little about conversion. The former 
is a word used in Scripture to express a radical 
change of movement in the activities either of 
God or man; the latter is a convenient term in 
our usage which means little more now than en- 
rollment among Christian people. It has lost its 
old-time significance, and no advantage will fol- 
low an attempt to re-establish it. It belongs to 
that long list of terms in the theological vocabu- 
lary which cannot now be used with that impres- 
sion once felt in them. They are like the ink 
that used to freeze and fade in the old school- 


house in New England. The ideas to be written ~ 


might be the same, but we had to procure fresh 
ink or the impression would be very pale. 

So he is the wisest worker to-day who takes 
pains to avoid terms of fading significance, sand 
uses whatever language will carry his ideas with 
the strongest impression. A weak word is like 
a leaky dish—the most valuable contents may be 
lost by its use. Conversion is now a weak word, 
and however much we may mean by it, by the 
time it reaches our hearer it does not convey 
any important thought to him. Drop it if you 
can, and make your meaning felt by other modes 
of expression. 

But we do not need this word in considering 
our topic for this week. No doubt, those who 
gave us the theme had in mind quite a difference 
between repentance and conversion, but to most 
people there would be a great confusion in try- 
ing to keep them separate. Hence, it will be 
much better to concentrate our thought on re- 
pentance. 


Take your concordance and follow the use of 
this word in the Bible. We shall be greatly im- 
pressed by the fact that it is used in the Old Tes- 
tament chiefly of God, and of God in his actions 
toward men. He turns away, more or less rad- 
ically and abruptly, from some former course of 
action to one of another kind. The emphatic 
thought is in the difference between what God 
did at one time and what he did after he re- 
pented. 

Going on still farther in our study of this 
word, it is very suggestive to note that when 
Jesus begins his ministry on the earth he does it 
with the ringing use of this very term. ‘‘Re- 
pent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,’’ 
he says (Matt. iv: 17). Before him, when John 
the Baptist began his work in preparing the way 
for the coming of Christ, he sounded the same 
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phrase, ‘‘Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.’’ 

Then, when the apostles entered into their 
work under the direction of the Holy Spirit they 
began with this word in the same way precisely. 
On the day of Pentecost Peter responded to all 
the inquiries of the people, ‘‘Repent ye.’’ He 
said the same thing to the company who flocked 
about him in Solomon’s porch after the healing 
of the lame man. He told Simon the sorcerer 
to repent of his wickedness as the first step out 
of his perilous condition (cf. Acts nu: 38; i: 19; 
Vill: 22). 

Again, when Paul faced the most scholarly 
men of his time on Mars Hill he gave this word 


as the keynote of the message of God to the 


world: ‘‘The times of ignorance, therefore, God 
overlooked; but now he commandeth men that 
they should all everywhere repent’ (Acts xvii: 
30). And when Paul made his plea before 
Festus he stated that at Damascus, and in Jeru- 
salem, ‘‘and throughout all the country of Judea, 
and also to the Gentiles,’’ he preached that they 
should repent (Acts xxvi: 20). 

Now all this must deeply impress us that the 
term repentance holds a place of vital importance 
in bjblical truth and the Christian life into which 
we are trying to persuade men. It is not a 
word on which we are trying to ring theological 
changes; it is not a term for cant or jugglery. 
It is one of the basic words of the teachings of 
Jesus Christ and of all that the preachers whom 
he sent out hoped to accomplish. This, then, is 
a tremendous word. It carries all the great 
issues of this faith and life, assumed to be so 
precious to the Endeavorer. When John the 
Baptist, and Jesus, and Peter, and Paul ring it 
out so clearly in the very announcement of their 
work, it becomes us to preserve its clarion tones 
in the gospel efforts of our times. 


In the first place, there is arousement in it. It 
is meant to start men from their lethargy, their 
indifference or distraction. The gospel call is 
not a misty emanation of light; it is not a woo- 
ing zephyr; it is not an atomizing spray. It is 
first the rugged call to repentance. Men are 
wrong in the mainsprings of life: wrong from ig- 
norance, wrong from inattention, wrong from 
training, wrong from self-will; they are wrong, 
and this word is like the call to leave a sinking 
ship, to flee from a burning building. 

There is also revelation in this word. It is the 
death knell of a luring fatalism. Men all about 
us are expecting ‘‘tocome out all right.’”’ They 
have a hazy hope in a happy fate. But this 
word comes sounding down the ages, ‘‘Repent 
ye, repent ye. It reveals the immediate, ur- 
gent necessity of a turning about in life. - It is 
the X-ray that penetrates into the soul of man 
and shows the concealed idolatry of self-worship 
and self-service where only God has a right to be. 

Besides this there is a test in this term repen- 


tance. We may not be very clear about the 
whole length of our belief; it may not appear just 
where we belong in the ranks of creed-followers; 
and there may be a good many ragged edges in 
our life's pathway. But there is one question we 
can always ask anywhere and at any time: Have 
we repented? Have we turned away from self to 
God; from ways that we chose to ways of his 
pointing; from ambition s self-kindled, to purposes 
heaven-brought? The honest reply to this ques- 
tion will place us. It will face us towards the 
light of eternity or leave us still amid the shad- 
ows of sin. 


Wealth of the World, 


Michael G. Mulhall, the most noted statistician 
in the world, has recently revised his figures 
representing the wealth of the leading nations in 
the world, with the following result: 


United States......... $81, 750,000, 000 
22, 560,000,000 


The foregoing computations are based upon 
values shown by real estate records, buildings, 
merchandise, railways and the _ circulating 
medium of each nation. He notes the fact that, 
while most European nations have attained their 
growth, the United States is apparently at the 
threshold of an industrial development which it 
has never dreamed of before. According to Mr. 
Mulhall, the wealth of the United States in 1850 
was $7,136,000,000; in 1860, $16, 160,000,000; 
in 1870, $25,982,000,000; in 1880, $43,642,- 
000,000; in 1888, $61,600,000,000; in 1898, 
$81,750,000,000. The increase of wealth dur- 
ing the past ten years is nearly half as much as 
the total in 1880. These are wonderful figures. 
—ILndtanapolits Journal. 


God Knows, 


My life is not what I would have chosen. [| 


. often long for quiet, for reading and for thought. 


It seems to me to be a very paradise to be able 
to read, to think, go deep into things, gather the 
glorious riches of intellectual culture. God has 
forbidden it in his providence. I must spend 
hours in receiving people to speak to me about 
all manner of trifles; must reply to letters about 
nothing; must engage in public work on every- 
thing; employ my life on what seems uncon- 
genial, vanishing, temporary, waste. Yet God 
knows me better than know myself. He knows 
my gifts, my powers, my failings and weaknesses; 
what I can do and what not do. So I desire to 
be led, and not to lead; to follow Him. And I 
am quite sure that he has thus enabled me to do 
a great deal more in ways which seemed tv me 
to be almost a waste of life, in advancing his 
kingdom, than I would have done any other way. 
I am sure of that.—Morman McLeod. 
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Church Mews. 


[We shall always be glad to hear from any church 
or pastor: as to happenings, activities and successes; 
as to additions to membership or congregation or cén- 
tributions; also as to sketches of interesting occasions 
or meetings.—Zd. 


Ministerial Union. 

Rev. S. S. Palmer of East Oakland, pastor of 
the Brooklyn Presbyterian church, read a vaiua- 
ble and stirring paper before the Ministerial 
Union Monday, August 22d, on the subject of 
‘‘Presbyterian Work.’’ It was Mr. Palmer’s 
last contribution to the pleasure of the Union, 
and was of the nature of a farewell. It was in 
substance an essay on church loyalty. ‘‘Pres- 
byterianism recognizes no authority but that of 
the revealed Word. It should be loyal to its 
doctrines.’’ In grasping the great verities of 
lite and truth, said Mr. Palmer, ‘‘secular philos- 
ophy is helpless; evolution is pessimistic.’’ Many 
of the objections to our doctrines are like the 
little cloud that soon passes away. Unitarian- 
ism does little to carry the Gospel. The Presby- 
terian church added more members in one year 
than the Unitarians in all their history. Loyalty 
to polity: ‘‘the parity of the ministry, repre- 
sentation in church courts, and the other dis- 
tinctive elements of the Presbyterian form of 
government,’’ was also urged. Reading clubs 
were favored, Church Extension lectures com- 
mended, and frequent intermingling about the 
bay for the development of Presbyterian spirit. 
The church boards were then given a strong en- 
dorsement, and their claims urged. The splen- 
did history of the Presbyterian church came in 
for its meed of praise; and the paper closed 
with a plea for a Presbyterian college. At the 
close a committee consisting of Rev. B. W. 
Perry, Dr. Hemphill and Dr. Mathena was ap- 
pointed to prepare a paper expressive of the 
appreciation by the Union of Mr. Palmer’s high 
standing and usefulness, and their regret at his 
leaving the Coast. It was resolved to adjourn 
the meeting next Monday to join in a union 
meeting at Y. M. C. A. hall to hear Prof. Tom- 
lins of Chicago on ‘‘Psalmody.’’ 


San Francisco Young People’s Association. 


The Young People’s Association of the Pres- 
bytery of San Francisco held its semi-annual 
meeting last Thursday in Westminster church. 
The church was profusely decorated with most 
gorgeous dahlias and asters. Prettily decorated 
tables were set in the supper room for refresh- 
ments during the social which followed the pro- 
gram, which was as follows: Prayer by Rev. 
George Bigelow, reports by secretaries, papers 
and talks on the topics—-‘‘ Our Commander, 
Jesus Christ,’’ Mr. Ficklin; ‘‘Our Book of Tac- 


tics, the Bible,’’ Miss A. J. Dickson; ‘‘Our 
Campaign,’’ Robert Cleland; ‘‘Our Army, 
The Young People,’’ Mrs. H. N. Bevier; 


“Our Sinews of War, the Treasury,’’ Mrs. 
George Williams; ‘‘Our Detenses,’’ Miss Stan- 
ford. Music was rendered by the Market-street 
railway band; baritone solo by Mr. H. Law- 
rence, soprano solo by Miss Fannie Perkins. 
A very enjoyable social followed, bringing our 
Presbyterian young people into closer com- 
munion. Jennte Partridge, 
Rec. Sec’y. 


California. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Zrintty church.—Rev. Mr. 
Johnston of Westminster Presbyterian church, 
Sacramento, delivered the sermon at Trinity 
church on the evening of August 21st, the theme 
being ‘‘Bags With Holes,’’ upon which a very 
practical sermon was given. Mr. H. E. Bost- 
wick, the superintendent of the Sunday-school, 
is at present spending his vacation, and obtain- 
ing a much deserved rest, near Cazadero. Dur- 
ing his absence his work is carried on by his 
worthy assistant, Mr. Wallace. The ladies of 
the church give a supper and social reunion in 
the church parlors Thursday evening, August 
25th. The boys in blue from the 51st Iowa 
Regiment will participate in the services. On 
the Sabbath of September 4th communion ser- 
vices will be commemorated. In the evening 
the services will be in the nature of a Christian 
Endeavor rally. Mr. Clive A. Brown, the able 
president of the society, will preside, and echoes 
from the State Convention at Los Angeles will 
be given by those who participated in those exer- 
cises. The event will also mark the first anni- 
versary of the pastorate of Dr. Carson in this 
church, under whose guidance and earnest zeal, 
untiring as it has been, Trinity has attained its 
present standing as an instrument in God’s hand. 
May heaven’s richest blessing continue to be 
poured upon Dr. Carson in his faithful efforts to 
administer unto God’s people. 


Mopesto.— Rev. Enos P. Baker, recently 
president of the College of the Southwest at Del 
Norte, Colo., has taken charge of the church 
here. 


BLurrF.—Our pastor, Rev. G. A. 
Hutchison, does not take any vacation as it is 
scarcely needed in this cool and pleasant climate. 
Sabbath desecration is the greatest obstacle to 
pastoral work in this valley. On Sunday, base- 
ball games are played in all the towns. Nearly 
every religion under the sun has a foothold in 
this valley, including Spiritualists, Mormons, and 
Christian Scientists. | Two members have lately 
been added tothe church—Dr. and Mrs. Kime— 
the former from Bandon, Or., the latter from 
Grant’s Pass. Dr. Kime was elected elder, hav- 
ing served as such at Bandon. Their residence 
is at Fortuna. Nearly the entire congregation 
attend Sabbath-school, and the latter is doing 
good work. 

BETHESDA.—Our Sunday-school is doing ex- 
cellent work, and has an unusually large attend- 
ance for the summer months. The Superintend- 
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ent, Mr. Bryden, is bristling with new ideas and 
new plans, and is encouraged by the manifest in- 
terest and co-operation of the teachers and off- 
cers. A very helpful feature of the Sunday- 
school is the class of adults conducted by our 
pastor, Rev. J. M. Newell, who imparts his en- 
thusiastic earnestness to those who are to fill the 
vacancies that occur among the teachers. Our 
regular missionary meeting for August occurred 
on one of the warmest days of the season, yet 
we had a fair representation, and each lady pres- 
ent gave an item of missionary news. Miss Bar- 
bour of San Jose gave a very earnest and helpful 
address on the power of prevailing prayer. Our 
pastor and his wife gave a reception to their son, 
Prof. J. B. Newell, and his bride who recently 
returned from the East on their wedding tour, 
at their home, 939 East Twelfth street, on Tues- 
day, July roth, afternoon and evening. The par- 
lors were artistically decorated, and the young 
married people received the cordial congratula- 
tions of more than a hundred friends. 


Oregon. 

PORTLAND, Fourth Church.—On July 3rd 
Rev. W. S. Holt gave an illustrated lecture with 
lantern slides, on the history of home missions 
in Oregon, which he had delivered at Warsaw, 
Indiana, while attending the meeting of General 
Assembly. It was a masterly effort and to say 
the audience was delighted does not begin to ex- 
press it. A collection was afterward taken for 
home missions. If any church finds its interest 
in home missions growing cold, let it send for the 
synodical missionary and his illustrated lecture. 
It ought to be presented in every church in 
Oregon. Its educational value is very great. 
Our pastor, Rev. Thos. Boyd, D. D., recently 
delivered a very effective sermon on ‘‘In His 
Steps, or Following Jesus All the Way.’’ It 
went to the hearts of the hearers, making them 
feel that they were not following Jesus as closely 
as they should, then inspiring them with a re- 
newed desire to do as Christ would have them 
do. A happy party of young people took pos- 
session of his lawn on the evening of his birth- 
day, illumined it with Chinese lanterns, brought 
over seats from the church, concealed ice cream 
and cake at a neighbor’s, then sent a messenger 
to the friend’s where he was taking tea, to tell 
him a young man wished to see him. ‘‘Another 
wedding, I suppose,’’ he remarked, but he cer- 
tainly found everything as merry as a marriage 
bell when he arrived. He and his family are 
now enjoying their vacation at Long Beach, 
Wash., where many of the congregation have 
summer cottages. 


MyrRTLE Point.—The Rev. A. S. Foster of 
this place, Rev. A. C. Scott of Bandon, and Rev. 
Geo. Gillespie of Marshfield, organized a Pres- 
byterian church at Coquille City on the goth inst. 
Rev. A. S. Foster delivered the address. The 
new church starts out with fourteen members and 
under very favorable prospects. The elders 
elected were Edward Rackleff, W. S. Perry and 


Jesse Hall. Communion services were he'd at 
Myrtle Point on the 14th. Rev. Mr. Foster 
preached a very able sermon. One member 
was received by letter. Our church has just 
passed through the unfortunate period when its 
members get divided on baptism and church dis- 
cipline, and we now feel we are ready for work 
again, as what members we have are the right 
material for a successful church. 


Washington. 


REPUBLIC.—-This is a new mining town situ- 

ated in the center of the Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion at the head of the San Poil river, which 
flows due south for forty-five miles and emerges 
into the Columbia. The valley is about forty 
miles wide from crest to crest of the ranges east 
and west, which are respectively 5,000 and 
7,000 feet high. Snugly embosomed down in 
the midst of these hills nestles the new town of 
Republic—a town of about 1,000 people, though 
less than a year old. The Republic mine, which 
has given the name to the place, is one of the 
richest high-grade mines in the world. It has 
already cost for shafts, tunnels and mill approxt- 
mately $150,000, and has a pay-roll of $5,000 
per month. Its output for July was $93,000. 
Its ores run from $200 to $400 per ton. This 
mine alone will make a town of several thousand 
people. But there are at least a dozen others 
which are approaching this same value. Hence, 
the prospect is very fine for a rapidly growing 
town. Our synodical missionary, Rev. 
Gunn, D.D., in making a visit to this place, was 
fortunate enough to meet the minister in charge, 
Rev. J]. E. Stewart, on his monthly visit. The 
time seemed very opportune. Continued serv- 
ices were held from July tst to roth, and on 
July 6th a church was organized with seventeen 
members. Two elders were elected, trustees 
chosen, the board incorporated and a good sub- 
scription taken for a building. Lots, centrally 
located, were generously donated by the Town- 
site Company. It is the purpose of the pastor 
to have the building completed in September. 
Itisa place of rare beauty of location, with 
many natural facilities for a permanent city. 


HARRINGTON.—In the midst of one of the 
richest wheat sections, with the finest of harvests 
now in process of gathering, this new railway 
center feels the need of a church. Certain pe- 
culiar providences so impressed the people re- 
cently that they spontaneously undertook the 
matter. Rev. L. E. Jesseph of Fairfield has 
become stated supply. The attendance has 
greatly increased, a Board of Trustees has been 
incorporated, plans for an elegant edifice have 
been perfected, and there is good hope of its 
early completion. This has been a preaching 
station fora number of years. Mr. Jesseph is 
the first resident minister. A great spiritual har- 
vest seems about to be gathered as soon as the 
house is ready for use. The Y. P. S. C. E. is 


large, active and united. 
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The Presbytery of Alaska. 

The Presbytery of Alaska met in Juneau, Jul 
15, 1898. The Rev. M. D. McClelland was 
elected Moderator. The Rev. Edward Marsden, 
the first native Alaskan to be regularly ordained 
to the gospel ministry, was received from the 
Presbytery of Athens, and has been assigned to 
the Cape Fox and Tongaas fields. 

Statistical reports showed that during the year 
there had been 46 additions on profession of 
faith, 37 adult and 56 infant baptisms, 589 
scholars in the Sabbath-schools, and .benevolent 
contributions to the amount of $3,206. Four 
churches reported offerings to all the Boards. 

During the year a new church was organized, 
the Second church of Fort Wrangel, with a mem- 
bership of whites. 

The Rev. L. F. Jones was elected principal 
commissioner to the General Assembly, and the 
Rev. W. W. Warne alternate. 

Resolutions were adopted on the death of Mr. 
and Mrs. V. C. Gambell, on the retirement of 
the Rev. A. E. Austin from active missionary 
service, and on the proposed appeal of the pro- 
hibitory law urging its retainment and enforce- 


ment. }. #4. 


Notice of Meetings. 

The fall meeting of the Presbytery of Santa 
Barbara will be held at Ballard, California, on 
Tuesday, September 27, 1898, at 7:30 P. M. 

W. Donald, S. C. 


Presbytery of East Oregon convenes at Gold- 
endale, Wash., Tuesday, October 11th, at 11 
A. M. W. J. Hughes, S. C. 


The Synod of South Dakota meets in regular 
session in Huron, S. D., on Thursday, October 
6, 1898, at 3 P. M.. an emergency having arisen 
making necessary to change the plice of meet- 
ing from Scotland, S. D. 

The Woman’s Missionary Society of the 
Synod also convenes in Huron, S. D., on Octo- 
ber 6, 1898. Harlan Page Carson, S. C. 


The fall meeting of the Presbytery of Southern 
Dakota will be held at Marion Junction on Tues- 
day evening, September 13th, at 7:30. Ses- 
sional records are to be presented at this meet- 
ing. Calvin H. French, S. C. 


The regular fall meeting of Presbytery of 
Kearney will be held in the First Presbyterian 
church of Broken Bow, Nebraska, Tuesday, 
September 13, 1898, at 10:30 A. M. Commis- 
sioners will take the B. & M. west-bound train 
from Grand Island, Monday evening. 

Thomas C Clark, S. C. 


Married. 
SEBREE-EGLESTON.—At the residence of the bride’s 
father, Mr. T. C. Egleston, in Caldwell, Idaho, June 
29, 1898, Rev. W. J]. Boone officiating, Mr. Walter 
R. Sebree and Miss Florence I. Egleston. 


LitrrLE-KNox.—At the residence of the bride’s father, 
Mr. Douglass Knox, in Emmett, Idaho, August 3, 
1898, Rev. W. J. Boone officiating, Mr. George 
Little and Miss Lottie A. Knox. 


Che Refiaious Worfd. 


Church at Large. 


At the stated meeting of the American Bible 
Society this week an advance step was taken in 
respect to Bible distribution in the Philippine 
Islands. In view of the prospect that in the near 
future these Islands may be open for new forms 
of Christian work, the secretaries were author- 
ized to request the Rev. John R. Hykes, D.D.., 
the Society’s agent for China, to visit Manila for 
the purpose of inquiring into existing facts and 
conditions, as a help to prompt and vigorous ac- 
tion in case there should be fit opportunities for 
circulating the Scriptures. To meet the ex- 
penses incident to his journey and to such pre- 
liminary work as may seem advisable, an appro- 
priation of one thousand dollars was made. It 
was also decided to inaugurate Bible work in 
Porto Rico at the earliest practicable moment, 
and to resume the operations in Cuba, which 
were suspended two years ago on account of the 
disturbed condition of the island.—Herald and 
Presbyter. 


Prof. John Caird, D.D., LL.D., principal and 
vice-chancellor of the University of Glasgow, died 
last week at the age of seventy-eight years. He 
was widely known by means of his religious and 
philosophical works.—Herald and Presbyter. 


The College Conferences of the Young Men's 
Christian Associations, held at Lake Geneva and 
other points, have proven beyond a doubt that 
they are highly essential in that department of 
the work. and the idea is now being taken up by 
the associations of our cities. Under the direc- 
tion of the Secretarial Institute and Training 
School, with its beautiful camp at Lake Geneva, 
Wis., are gathered a large number of the most 
prominent business men in the country, together 
with many younger men who are interested in 


Young Men’s Christian Association work, lay- 
men from the city associations, to study asso- 


ciation methods. Mr. John W. Hansel, general 
secretary of the Institute, and his associates have 
shown great care in the selection of the leaders 
and platform speakers, and as a result they have 


selected one of the strongest bodies of men ever 


gathered in this capacity. 


Religion is dwelling in the presence of God 
until God’s own face and features ‘have burned 
into the soul, and then giving God back again 
to humanity. 


> 


HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of Catarrh 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Prop’s., Toledo, O. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for the jast 15 
years, and believe him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry out any obligation 
made by their firm. 

West & TruAx, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, K NNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surtaces of the system, Price, 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimonials free. 


—- 
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/ classroom of its distinguished author, 
Literature of the Day ¢ and illuminated by his comments and 
[All books and magazines received will be ac | exhortations. The chapter on prayer 
knowledged promptly. Any extended notice wil- in the fourth book is equally deserv- 
be at the option of the Literary Editor. | ‘ 
ing of mention in this connection. 
Book Reviews. Indeed, Bible study and Bible the- 


WHATTHE Bis_e TEACHES: A Thorough ology cannot be limited to the deduc- 
tion of propositions from texts. | y 


dc hensive Study of All the 
Granting that this work has been 


Bible Has to Say Concerning the Great. 
Doctrines of Which It Treats. By R, honestly and thoroughly done, that , There is one bookstore in : 
» San Francisco that will 


all the texts bearing upon a given | § 
Institute, Chicago. Fleming H. Revell. subject have been duly considered, | g 


A. Torrey, Superintendent of the Bible 
Company, Chicago, New York and. and our best endeavor made to inter- | ¥ supply any proper book 


Toronto. American Tract Society, 637 | pret them, per need to §° further and | Ris published at the Same price ¥ 
Market street. San Francisco. Price, *?2tangeand systematize our propo- | ¢ 
$2.50. 


sitions, and to consider whether they | Y it can be obtained for from 
. harmonize with one another and with @ either New York or Chi- 
This work is, as the preface declares, | the “analogy of faith.’’ 
‘‘simply an attempt at a careful, un- this, necessity may arise for a revision § 


In doing | § 

cago. 
biased, systematic, thorough-going | of some of our expositionsand deduc-. 
inductive study and statement of Bible tions: and while not leaning upon ai q 
truth. The method of the book is ‘man-made theology, we may find it ¥ on request. 
rigidly inductive. The material con-| yseful to avail ourselves of the labors Y 
tained in the Bible is brought to- | of those who have delved in the deep | § Write them 
gether, carefully scrutinized, and then mines of the Scriptures before us, and | ¥ to-day 
what is seen to be contained in it especially to correct or fortify our! q 


44) 

66 

¥ 


% Catalogues of any publisher § 


stated in the most exact terms possi- | own deductions with the‘ ‘guod semper, | & American Tract Society : 
ble. The Scripture from which gyod ubigue, quod ab omnibus,’’ the| ¥ 637 Market St 
proposition is deduced is always: generally accepted interpretations of | ‘ 


aioe de the proposition. The! Scripture which they have made, 4 San Francisco ¥ 
methods of modern science are ap- ynder the illuminati f th . 
plied to Bible study— thorough analy- | Divine aid 
sis followed by careful synthesis.” =Were these things done, we are| ‘ 
The treatise is divided into six) satisfied that some of the propositions | ¥ Quick it 
books, which set forth what the Bible | stated in this volume absolutely, oras | @ : 
teaches: I. About God; II. About universals, would have to be qualified 
Jesus Christ; II. About the Holy (e. g., ‘We receive physical healing | ¥ 1 r er 
ngeis; and, out Satan. others might be greatly strengthened, | g if 
The first book discusses the Divine as where, from Eph. i: 9 and 12,|¥ Department 
nature and attributes. The second, which speaks of God's eternal purpose | ¥ 
which is especially full, and with the | (‘‘being predestinated according to x 
exception of the last chapter very sat- the purpose of him who worketh ail | ¥ ‘f 
isfactory, treats of Jesus Christ, his things after the counsel of his own| @ So far as possible all orders g 
deity, his humanity, his character (a will’’), the weak inference is drawn| § are filled on day of receipt. % 
valuable chapter of 47 pages), his that ‘‘the whole plan of the ages and| ¥ , ‘ 7 
| death, resurrection, exaltation and | each man’s part in it has been known | & Any book ordered, if not W 
; e author advocates the premillen- | ut there is vastly more in the| ¥ ss | y 
nial theory, he finds it to work to praise than criticize. The| @ Inquiries about book 
supplement his inductions witha good honor it puts upon the Scriptures, | g cheerfully and promptly 
of to up the | upon the Lord Jesus Christ, and upon | answered. 
cold scientific met with a little of the Holy Spirit; its clear recognition | § ‘ w 
the heat of controversy. We would of the doctrines of grace; its evan-| g American Tract Society g 
not be understood as rebuking expo- | gelical and evangelistic spirit, are! ¥ . 
sition and application of texts quoted. | worthy of the highest commendation. 


In fact, the lack of these is felt by us The fruit of years of study on the POW VURAL YORD YOO 
to be the chief defect of the volume. | part of a distinguished Bible teacher, 


San Francisco 


And the fuller treatment given in the and with its contents thoroughly! PIPE ORGANS al 

sixth chapter of the third book to the tested by him in the classroom before When in need of a firs}-class Pipe 
‘“Work of the Holy Spirit’’ is espe- they were given to the press, its use ‘ood 
cially welcome and edifying, and will be a most valuable aid to all stu- 
gives one an idea of what the whole dents and teachers of the Word of Pine Otese ceasiaes, Wo. 620 10th 
volume must be when used in the’ God. W. BON. | 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 
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Books Received. 
From Fleming H. Revell Company, 


Chicago, New York and Toronto: 
‘‘Every-Day Life in Korea, a 


Collection of Studies and Stories,’’ 
by Rev. Daniel L. Gifford. Price, 
$1.25. 
From the Union Press, Philadelphia: 
‘‘Cheer for Daily Life,’’ ‘‘Coun- 
sel for Christian Workers,’’ ‘‘Ad- 
vice for Seekers,’’ all by Charles 
H. Spurgeon. Price, 50c each. 
Battledown Boys; or, 
Enemy Overcome,’ by E. Ever- 
ett Green. Price, 50 cents. 


‘« xcuse Me’; a Study in the 


Perversities of Unbelief,’’? by Wm. | 
Curtis Stiles,B.D. Price, 50 cents. | 


| 
| 


From MacCalla & Co., Philadelphia: 
‘‘Minutes of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, for 1898.’’ 
From Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Fourteenth Report of the 
United States Civil Service Com- 
mission.’’ 


Struggled with Grammar. 


Little Jane had been repeatedly re- 
proved for doing violence to the 
moods and tenses of the verb “to 
be.’’. She would say, ‘‘I be,’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘I am,’’ and for a time it 
seemed as if no one could prevent it. 
Finally, Aunt Kate made a rule not 
to answer an incorrect question, but 
to wait until it was corrected. 

One day the two sat together, 
Aunt Kate busy with embroidery and 
little Jane over her dolls. Presently 
doll society became tedious, and the 
child’s attention was attracted to the 
embroidery frame. 

‘Aunt Kate,’’ said she, ‘‘please 
tell me what that is going to be.”’ 

But Aunt Kate was counting, and 
did not answer. 

Fatal word ‘‘be!’’ It was her old 
enemy, and to italone could the child 
ascribe the silence that followed. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child. softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 


Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


An. 


| 


| 


To stiff-necked, 


y stubborn women :—“‘ Only two kinds of people 
never change their minds—fools and dead 
men.” And you can’t be either one. 
Change your mind, then, about the best 
way of washing; look into the matter 
carefully ; lay aside prejudice ; hold your- 
self open to convincement. The best 
way of washing is with Pearline. 
Ease, economy, safety, health, quickness 
—these are the arguments for Pearline 
\\_ washing. Every woman who wants these 
things can satisfy herself that this is so. 556 


\\ 


‘‘Aunt Kate,’’ she persisted, with The parson leaned over the pulpit, 
an honest attempt to correct her mis- and shaking his finger at the clerk 


take, ‘‘please tell me what this is go- said: ‘‘You may cough there all night 
ing to am.’’ long, mon, [ll nae take off a fut 

Aunt Kate sat silently counting, more. Would ye hae the foxes wid 
though her lip curled with amuse-. nae tails ata’ ’__ Christian Statesman, 
ment. 

Jane signed, but made another pa 
tient effort. 
me what this is going to are ?”’ | 

Aunt Kate counted on, perhaps by | 
this time actuated by a wicked desire 
to know what would come next. 

The little girl gathered her ener- 
gies for one last and great effort, and 
said, ‘‘Aunt Kate, what am that go- 
ing to are?’’—- Young People’s Paper. 


A certain Scotch minister was 
given somewhat to exaggeration in 
the pulpit. One day his clerk, re- 
minding him of its ill effects upon the 
congregation, he replied that he was 
not aware of it, and wished the clerk | 
the next time he did it to givea cough 
by way of hint. Soon after he was 
describing Samson’s tying the foxes’ ¢ 
tails together. He said: ‘‘The foxes | 
in those days were much larger than) 
ours and they had tails twenty fut, 
long.’’ | 

‘“‘Ahem!’’ came from the clerk’s— 
desk. 

‘‘That is,’’ continued the preacher, | 
‘‘according to their measurement, but 
by ours they were fifteen fut long.’’ 

‘“‘Ahem!’’ louder than before. | STANDARD PAPER PATTERNS. 

‘‘But as you may think this extrav-| - Highest Perfection, Lowest Prices. Send for 
agant, we'll just say that they were | Catalogue. 


ten fut.’’ J. W. EVANS, 


‘‘Ahem! ahem!’’ still more vigor- | 
Market St., south side, nor. 6th. 


. _ ‘‘Do I not detect a trace of brandy 
“Will you please tell this mince pie, madam?’ asked the 
tramp at the door. 

‘Yes, my good man, you do,” re- 
plied the good woman; ‘‘but don’t 
be alarmed; there’s not enough to 
intoxicate you.’’ 

‘*That’s what I am alarmed about, 
madam.’’— What to Eat. 


SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the feet. It cures. 
painful, swollen, smarting, nervous feet and in- 
stantly takes the sting out of corns and bunions. 
{It’s the greatest comfort discovery of the age. 
_ Allen’s Foot-Ease makes tight or new shoes feel 
easy. It is a certain cure for sweating, callous 
and hot, tired, aching feet. Try it to-day. Sold 
by all druggists and shoe stores. By mail for 25c. 
in stamps. Trial package FREE. Address, Aller 
S. Olmsted, Le Rov, New York. 


For thirty years the STANDARD of EXCELLENCE. 
The Leader in all modern improvements. 


Sewing Machine. 


Don’t fail to see it 
before buying a 


ous. 


Y | 
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PEACHES, LUSCIOUS PEACHES. 


Well-grown and ripened peaches 
are such handsome and luscious fruit 
that if they only had the ‘‘keeping 
power’’ of apples in their fresh state 


they would soon outrank that old fav-_ 


orite. As it is, they are so long in 


lamp-chimneys ; and half the’ 
dealers won’t sell 


cause they don’t break. 
Get the Index—free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


the market, can be served in such a 


limitless number of ways, and are so 


perfect for canning, preserving, and 
pickling, that they are a close second. 

No other kind of home-grown fruit 
requires such careful selection as 
peaches; because no other differs so 
widely in quality, or so quickly de- 
teriorates. But whether yellow or 
white-fleshed ones are preferred, only 
well-ripened freestone varieties are 
satisfactory when served uncooked. 


Never scald peaches to loosen the | 


skin, for, however well done, it is sure 
to soften the flesh and detract from 
their fresh flavor. Neither should 
they be sliced. Pare thinly, and 
halve or quarter, and if smaller 
pieces are required cut the latter 
through the center crosswise. 

Sprinkling sugar over pared 
peaches and allowing thein to stand 
until it is dissolved in the juice drawn 
from the fruit is another common and 
deleterious practice. To serve 
peaches in perfection by simply sweet- 
ening them, make a rich syrup by 
boiling together one part water and 
_ two parts granulated sugar until it al- 
most spins a thread, set aside until 
cold, and pour over the prepared 
fruit an hour or more before it is 
served. If compelled to use fruit that 
is a little underripe pour the syrup 
over hot, and when cool set on ice 
half an hour before it is required. 

All other old-time methods of serv- 
ing peaches have been improved 
upon. The plain peach short-cake, 
like its forerunner, the strawberry, is 
far more delicate and digestible when 
baked in individual cakes and served 


Macheth makes half the. 


"em, be- 


H. LeBARON SMITH 


The American Tailor. 
320 BUSH STREET, 


Above Montgomery. 


15 per cent off to Clergymen. 


You Like to Have Your Boy 


look trim and neat when he starts 
offinthe morning. A 


SINGER 
SEWING MACHINE | 
will do the hemming, ruffling and 
tucking for blouse waists, or heav- | 
ier work for his little 
trousers. The Singer lock 
stitch is even and strong 
—it wili stand the strain of la 
boys’ rough ways. 
trade-mark is your protection. 
THESINGER MANF'’G CO. 
OFFICES IN EVERY CITY. 


22 POST ST., 


>, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Fit and 
Guaranteed. 


1384 Market S'reet 
Opp. 


HOTEL 
WESTMINSTER. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Remodeled, 
Rebuilt and 
Elegantly Refurnished. 
275 ROOMS. 


100 Rooms with Private Baths, all en- 
tirely up-to-date. 


American and muropean Plan. 


Electric Cars from all parts of the city 
pass the door. 


F. O. JOHNSON, 


PROPRIETOR. 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


W. B. HOOPER, Lessee. 


fee A Quiet Home For Families. 


HOME COMFORTS AT 


The Mentone 


901 POWELL ST. 


J. G. CHown, Prop. 
‘San Francisco, Cal. 


PHRENOLOGIGAL EXAMINATIONS 


Made by 


Prof. ALLEN HADDOCK 


1020 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


P. S.—Call or send postal card for sample copy 
of Human Nature, published monthly at 50 cen's 
per year. 


BELLS 


Alloy Church and School Bells. f 
\Vatalogue. The C.S. BELL Co., sboro, O 


BLAUDS PILISS 


GENERAL DEBILITY 


Silver Coated and “Blaud’’ stamped on each Pill. 
E.FOUGERA &CO.,N.Y. All Druggists 
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with whipped cream than it is in a 
loaf cut apart while hot, and eaten 
with heavy, plain cream. Then, too, 
the popularity of the peach short-. 
cake has been doubled by the bug- 
bear of appendicitis. 

A sweet peach short-cake is made 
on the same general lines as a plain 
one, a simple sponge or other plain 
cake being substituted for the biscuit 
dough. Bake in a sheet, or patty- 
pans, as preferred. Unless the fruit 
is ripe and soft, it must be stewed, or 
allowed to stand in hot syrup until 
softened. Serve with whipped cream. 


Peach Cream — Accompanied by 
lady fingers or white cake is a dainty 
dessert or course for a_ luncheon. 
Pare and quarter six ripe peaches 
and lay ina glass serving-dish with. 


two tablespoonfuls of sugar sprinkled | 


between. 
four peaches in small bits, cover with 
cold water and stew fifteen minutes. | 
Strain off the liquor, add enough 
water to make two cupfuls, and set 
over the fire in a double-boiler; add 
one-half a cupful of sugar and one 
teaspoonful of butter, and when it 
boils thicken with the yolks of three. 
eggs that have been beaten light and 
mixed with one tablespoonful of cold 
water. Remove from the fire, and 
when cold pour over the prepared 

aches. Make stiff meringue of the 
whites of the eggs and two table-' 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar; flavor 
with almond extract; spread over the 
custard, sift one tablespoonful of 
sugar over the top, and serve at once. | 


Peach Floating Islands.—By drop- 
ping tablespoonfuls of the meringue 
in hot milk, then draining and laying 
them regularly over the top of the 
custard, floating islands are easily 
made by the above custard recipe.— 
Observer. | 
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Quina-Laroche 3 
™ Possesses in the highest degree the en- 
rT tire active properties of Peruvian Bark. @ 
Endorsed by the medical faculty ag the ¢ 

m™ best remedy for Fever and Ague, Ma- @ 
laria, Poorness of the Blood, Gen- © 
eral Debility and Wasting Dis- 
eases; Increases the Appetite, 
Strengthens the Nerves and builds 
up the entire system. x | 


1 Grand National Prize of ¢ 
16,600 Francs 
at ‘Paris 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot. 


Cut the kernels from. 
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Does it Pay 
to Advertise? 


That is what we are trying to 
find out. Bring this Ad. with 
you and it will be accepted for 


$10.00 


as part payment, if you purchase one 
of our NEW UP-TO-DATE SEWING 
MACHINES, 


WHEELER & WILSON MFG. CO., 


933 Market St., Bet. 5th and 6th, San Francisco. 


__~ W. 0. BUCKLAND, M. D. 


soma 
tito SPECIALTY: Chronic Diseases, and 
Diseases of the Stomach, Kidney and 


Bladder. 
isu 1370 Franklin Street, Oakland, Cal. 


Telephone, Black 2131. 


DR. HAYES C. FRENCH 


Surgery, and Dis-ases of the 


Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat, 


Atlanta, Ga., Cincinnati, O., Kansas City, Mo. 
Will send as a sample one copy of his popular 
song book, THE REVIVAL NO. 2, to 
Sunday-School Superintendents 


for only 15c. No order filled for more than 
one at this price. You must mention this paper. 
Send to office nearest you. 


: Y.M.C. A. BUILDING, San Francisco, Cal. 


Office Hours: and 1-4.‘ Tel. Black 2F21. 


S. CAPP & CO,, 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS 
630 Market Street, 


Opp. PALACE HOTEL, - San Francisco. 


Houses and Lots for Sale and to Let, Loans 
Negotiated. Particular Attention Paid to Col- 
lection of Rents. Full charge taken of ogo | | 
for Absentees. Insurance, Repairs, Taxes, and 
Street Assessments attended to. Bad Tenants 
Rjected. Deeds, Leases, Contracts, etc., prop-| 
erly drawn. | 


LARGES] ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURI 


mimes UNFERMENTED WINE FOR 
GHURGH BELLS COMMUNION. 


PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 
Send for Price and Oatalo ‘ 
BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 


This wine is made from selected S, grown 
on the summit of the Santa Cruz monet ata 
favorable altitude. 


AT This wine is free from the hurtful stimulant of 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY | a'cohol, and physicians heartily recommend its 
Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin use in the sick room. 


E. S. Chapman, D. D., former pastor Brook! 
tow Price CHURCH BELLS Presbyterian church, Oakland, writes 
Fully Guaranteed ene follows to the Christian Home: ‘It is pure, rich 
and Chimes. No Common Grades. The ly- | and absolutely free from alcohol. It is the best 
SIDNEY A. SABIN, 


communion wine we have ever seen. No viper 
B O S Alameda, Ca . 


lurks in suchacup. It is safe—absolutely safe. 
For sale at THE OccIDENT office, 84 Donohoe 
and GIRLS! 


We offer you a chance to earn premiums and 
to learn business methods at the same time. If 
under 20, write for particulars to 


are silver-coated and have the name “BLAUD"”’ 
stamped on each Pill. They have been pre- 
scribed with the most satisfactory results for 
more than 50 years in cases of Anemia, Chlorosis, 


CASH STORE ony io origina votties 0100 an 200 Pits 


Imported by 
25, 27 Market St., S. F. E. FOUGERA & CO.,N. Y. 
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ts 5 aad 26-30 N. William St. New York. 
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THE OCCIDENT 


THE (GREAT BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Dictionary the Bible 


DEALING WITH ITS 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE and CONTENTS, Including the BIBLICAL 
THEOLOGY. 


Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, M.A., D.D., with the assistance of JOHN A. SELBY, M.A.; 
and, chiefly in the Revision of the Proofs, of 


A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D., S. R. DRIVER, D.D., Litt.D., H. B. SWETE, D.D., Litt.D., 
Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh. Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford. Regius Professor of Di oiatn Ca wdehies 


HERE are few more significant and hopeful tendencies of modern theological 
work than the increase of interest in all questions connected with the study of the 
Bible. Direct teaching and exposition are occupying the energies of many of 
the greatest thinkers of the Church, in all denominations, and the present mon- 

umental work cannot fail to be an important factor in diffusing the results of those investiga- 

tions which the best scholarship has been pursuing. It is an encyclopedic dictionary of the 

Old and New Testaments, together with the Old Testament Apocrypha, according to the 

Authorized and Revised English Versions, and with constant reference to the original 
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scope and fullness, such absolute accuracy and authoritatives of interpretation, and such con- 
venience and such accessibility. The work is issued simultaneously by Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons and Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, the former being the publishers for the 


United States and Canada. 


THE AUTHORS have been carefully selected from the highest specialists, both 
American and English, in each department and include such names as Prof. W. J. Beecher, 
Auburn Theological Seminary; Prof. Francis Brown, Union Theological Seminary; Prof. G. 
T. Purves, Princeton Theological Seminary; Prof. B. B. Warfield, Princeton Theological 
Seminary: Prof. J. H. Thayer, Harvard Divinity School; Prof. E. L. Curtis, Yale University; 
\ | Prof. F. C. Porter, Yale University; Pres. Harper, Chicago University; Prof. S. R. Driver, 
Oxford; Prof. W. Flinders Petrie, London; Prof. A. H. Sayce, Oxford; Prof. J. Rendel Harris, 
Cambridge; Prof. A. B. Davidson, ray Prof. Geo. Adam Smith, Glasgow; Rev. Jas. 


Orr, Edinburgh. 
THE CONTENTS. The contents of this dictionary are much more extensive and 


complete than in any previous dictionary; more subjects are treated and more departments of 
study and bnqwiecye are covered. See among other articles that on the “Chronology of the 


New Testament, ’ covering 22 pages. 


IN FOUR IMPERIAL OCTAVO VOLUMES OF ABOUT 900 PAGES EACH, WITH MAPS 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS. SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Price, Bound in Cloth, $6.00 per volume; in Half Morocco, $8 00 per volume. 
Special Terms and Inducements to Early Subscribers. 


Full particulars sent on application tO___———_—_i—. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 6) 

Pacific Office, 121 Phelan Bldg, San Francisco. e 
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